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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TOWARDS THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Excelsior 


IncH by inch reluctantly, pushed from behind, Mr. Dulles and the 
President (with Mr. Macmillan, of course, a little in the van or the 
rear) have been slipping and sliding up to a “ summit conference.” 
Not unnaturally ee have viewed with misprision the spectacle of 
Mr. Krushchev and Mr. Bulganin, holding this “ banner with the 
strange device: Excelsior,” and waving "83 on to the summit. 
Not unnaturally, because all the oldest proverbs about gift horses, 
and fearing Greeks bringing gifts, and “ he must have a long spoon 
that sups with the devil,” must make any sane statesman reluctant 
to enter a conference with communists at the summit or any other 
level. We have no illusions about the communist government of 
Soviet Russia whether it stretches out the iron hand of Stalin or the 
velvet glove of Krushchev. Death at least sees to it that dictators 
come and. dictators go, but ruthless and barbarous dictatorships, like 
those of communist Russia or Nazi Germany, remain, and remain 
much the same, behind the rise and fall of the individual rulers. 
No democratic government would enter into negotiation or agree- 
ments with these men without reluctance, wariness, and distrust. 


The Danger of Doing Nothing 

But the international situation is both too dangerous and too 
favourable at the moment to make it sane policy for Britain and 
America to pile up their hydrogen bombs, build their European 
rocket sites against Russia, arm all and sundry with nuclear 
weapons, and refuse to expiore the possibility of ending the arms 
race and laying the foundations of peace. The danger of the situa- 
tion is so great and so terrible that many people, including the 
statesmen who pretend to be dealing with it, refuse to acknowledge 
it even to themselves. The weapons which the Russians point at 
us and pid 5o-e at them are of such destructiveness that, if they 
are ever . will ensure the complete destruction of all. The 
lesson of the history of the last century and a half, i.c., of the 
modern world, is that the open total arming of two groups of great 

inst each other, the arms race with its crescendo of 
poaility, itterness, “ incidents,” inevitably ends in war. There is 
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no single instance in which this kind of “ preparation for war ” has 
prove the best way to “ensure peace”; the stupid cliché is the 
invention of statesmen who try to deceive themselves and others 
that the inevitable is not inevitable. Sooner or later guns, bombs, 
rockets, missiles—in the hands of two hostile, angry, and frightened 
persons or governments—will go off. And the most dangerous 
element in the present situation, the factor which makes it inevitable 
that they will go off sooner rather than later, is the determination of 
the American Government to scatter these terrible weapons all over 
Europe and to arm all and sundry with nuclear weapons. 


Possibilities of Peace 


To all intents and purposes the American policy, as interpreted by 
Mr. Dulles, is a policy of stubborn despair. Mr. Dulles tells us that 
the Soviet Government has shown that it is determined to conquer 
the world for communism by force, that it cannot be trusted to 
out any agreement which it might enter into, and that it can 
only be deterred from using its forces for world conquest by the 
threat of destruction. The U.S.A. cannot, therefore, enter into any 
ents with the Soviet Union until it shows by action that it 
has renounced the use of force (and presumably communism). 
Meanwhile the American Government must arm itself against the 
Soviet Union and create a ring of satellite allies armed with all the 
deadliest modern weapons round Russia. Is it conceivable that 
anything but war could come out of this policy? There is a disease 
of paralytic fatalism which seems too often to affect statesmen at the 
head of modern states when faced by great difficulties and dangers. 
Having embarked upon a policy which will inevitably lead to 
disaster, they become unable to take any positive action to avoid 
disaster; they are paralysed and controlled by their own policy, so 
that they allow it to roll on by its own impetus to destruction. Yet, 
as we said above, though the situation today contains immense 
dangers, there are also favourable circumstances in it which might 
enable the U.S.A. to stop the present drift to war and gain the 
initiative against Russia in a policy, not of mutual destruction, but 
of peace. 
The Russian Position 


It would be ridiculous to pretend that the path to peace with 
Russia lies clear and smooth before us. But there are good reasons 
for believing that, never since the end of the war, has the situation 
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been more favourable for the West if it takes the initiative and 
makes a genuine attempt to negotiate with the U.S.S.R. for an end 
of the arms race and of the cold war. The first step, if there is to 
be a first step to peace, must be in the direction of disarmament. 
To stop nuclear tests, to prevent extension of ownership of nuclear 
armaments to states which at present do not possess them, to begin 
the process of disarmament under international supervision—in a 
word, to start, only to start, a reversal of the insane march to mutual 
destruction which the great powers have pursued relentlessly since 
the war—this is the minimum and the maximum, for the moment, 
that the U.S.A. and Britain should aim at. Up to a comparatively 
short time ago there was no sign, there seemed little hope of the 
Soviet rulers agreeing to this. They continually rejected any pro- 

s for international control or agreements to begin limiting or 

ing armaments. Their attitude has now completely altered. 
In the letters of Mr. Bulganin, in the speeches of Mr. Krushchev, 
and most plainly in his interview with The Times special corre- 
spondent, they have stated categorically that (1) they will agree to 
the abolition of nuclear tests; (2) they will to are disarma- 
ment in two, three, five, or ten stages; (3) they will agree to have 
control posts for international supervision of such disarmament; 
(4) as regards such proposals as the Rapacki plan for neutralisation 
and disarmament in Central Europe, they are “ ready to work by 
stages towards the complete banning of nuclear weapons, the 
complete withdrawal of forces, and the liquidation = cra is 
6) desire a “‘ summit conference” in order that agreements on 
these objects may be worked out. 


Chinks in the Soviet Armour 
If these proposals were carried out, there would be a real hope of 
preventing war, and even of preparing the road to some kind of 
stable peace. No one knows whether the Soviet rulers mean what 
they say and among those who do not know are President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Macmillan. The only way to find out 
is to negotiate, to make definite proposals to the Russians for 
putting into operation the process of controlled disarmament which 
they say that they will agree to. That can only be done in a 
“summit conference.” Hitherto the Americans have met this 
situation with a stubborn, unbending policy of paralytic fatalism. 
You cannot trust the communists, says Mr. Dulles; they will not 
carry out amy agreements; they are determined to conquer the 
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world by force for communism; we cannot negotiate with 
them until they have renounced force (does this mean disarm 
unilaterally ?), or renounced communism, or (this apparently is the 
President’s curious contribution) renounced the United Nations 
veto. This attitude not only makes peace and peaceful co-existence 
impossible, it a the strength of the West and the weaknesses 
of the East. It assumes that the Soviet rulers are waiting their 
opportunity to extend by force their rule to central Europe and 
eventually the world. But there are chinks in the Soviet armour 
which not only make this extremely improbable, but also perha 
account for change of Russian policy towards disarmament and for 
their proposals to negotiate. In the last few years events in Eastern 
Germany, Poland, and above all Hungary have shaken the position 
of communism and Russia in all the satellite countries of Europe. 
It has become clear that Russian communism and Russian over- 
lordship can only be maintained by force, and that both the com- 
munism and the over-lordship are precariously maintained. In 
Hungary naked force alone a a Russian defeat; in Poland 
Russian communism is in retreat and has not dared to try to prevent 
this by force. It is extremely improbable that the Soviet ; ec 
ment would in such circumstances attempt to weaken their position 
still further by adding more Hungarys and Polands to their com- 
mitments. At any rate to assume chet they would make the attempt 
is to play into their hands. The right policy is to call their bluff, if 
it is a bluff, to go into conference with them and make them put 
their cards face upwards on the table, to put their own proposals for 
disarmament and international control into concrete, particular 
terms and to offer and demand agreement. If the U.S.A. and 
Britain put these proposals fairly and honestly before the Russians 
and meanwhile suspended the fatal operations of extending the area 
of missile sites and nuclear weapons, it would soon become clear in 
a summit conference whether Mr. Krushchev and Mr. Bulgani 
mean what they say or whether Mr. Dulles’s nightmare world is 
really the world we live in. 
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THE NATURE OF TOTAL POWER 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


In spite of the spread of total power to a considerable part of the 
globe, and the preoccupation with total power which is thus forced 
upon politicians, academic study of this subject has until recently 
made very little progress. To the political scientist it poses three 
problems. First, why does it come about? Secondly, by what 
institutions does it maintain itself? Finally, can history give us 
any guidance about the kind of societies in which it is most likely 
to arise or flourish? 

Miss Hannah Arendt made an illuminating contribution to the 
analysis of the first question some years ago. The great value of 
her approach lay in the emphasis which she placed on the moral 
nature of the problem. For Miss Arendt the essence of the modern 
totalitarian states lies in the emergence of rulers for whom there 
exist no moral restraints whatever in the pursuit of their ideological 
obsessions. Everythung becomes possible—not only the destruction 
of any number of human beings, but also the deliberate destruction 
of the whole social organisation—the church, the school, the family 
—leaving the individual naked and unprotected, an “atom ”’ at the 
mercy of the omnipotent state. Thus totalitarianism is viewed as a 
kind of marriage between amoral atheism and modern technology. 

More recently, Professors Friedrich and Brzezinski Pog a 
detailed analysis of the institutional nature of the three modern 
totalitarian states.’ These authors contend that while modern 
totalitarian dictatorship resembles earlier forms of autocracy in some 
respects, it is ““ historically unique and sui generis.” They also stress 
the basic similarity of the communist and fascist dictatorships. For 
all rest on six pillars: an official ideology, a single mass party led 
by a dictator, a system of arbitrary terror, monopoly of communica- 
tions, monopoly of armed force, and a centrally planned economy. 
The developments of modern technology have of course played a 
vital part in making this kind of total control over a society possible. 
The two authors are led to a conclusion which emphasises the 
formidable stability of totalitarian régimes, and, I think rightly, 
point out that the overthrow of totalitarian régimes in Germany 

* The author is Lecturer in Soviet Studies at the London School of Economics and 


Political Science. He is the author of The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. 
1 Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 
1956. 
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and Italy as a result of defeat in war offers no guidance in assessing 
the stability of régimes in Russia or China. They do not regard as 
probable evolution in Russia along the lines of less than total state 
control, in spite of pressure by the new class of technocrats for the 
recognition of some of their demands. In this forecast they have 
already been confirmed by recent events in Russia. The Russian 
leaders who head the party apparatus have succeeded with remark- 
ably little difficulty in putting through their policy of industrial 
reorganisation, in spite of the opposition of many of the technocrats, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that such important party mem- 
bers as Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov apparently made 
themselves the spokesmen of the technocrats’ point of view. 

The work of Friedrich and Brzezinski is of the greatest value, 
and as a comparative study of modern totalitarian régimes is likely 
to remain the standard book for a long time to come. And yet one 
cannot help feeling that much of the story remains untold in this 
volume. In their emphasis on the more prominent features of the 
totalitarian state the authors seem at times to overlook some of the 
subtler and yet equally important aspects. Take terror, for 
example, to which the authors rightly attach a great deal of 
im ce. (One of the co-authors, Brzezinski, has in fact pub- 
lished a book on Soviet Russia, under the title of The Permanent 
Purge, which alone indicates the importance he attaches to this 
feature, so far as Russia is concerned.) The remarkable thing 
about the Russian dictatorship during the last few years has been 
that the purge has, at all events temporarily, abated, and terror has 
been very much in the background: there may be nothing to 
prevent the party leaders from reviving it in its full glory the 
moment they think fit, but the fact remains that people in Russia 
for the present do not live in constant dread of the knock on the 
door, the conveyor belt interrogation, to be followed by the living 
death of the concentration camp, or the anonymous death in the 
cellars of the police. Yet the system of complete control by 
the Ra works as smoothly as ever: Hungary is 
invaded, Molotov is bundled out of office, Zhukov is disgraced, 
and though there have been rumours of some protests inside the 
country at any rate over the Hungarian episode, these moves have 
been accomplished with an ease which would have done credit to 
the terrible Stalin. Is there possibly something more to total power 
than the visible instruments which it wields? 

It would be easy to add to Friedrich and Brzezinski’s six pillars, 
and some of the additional features are subtler and more pervading. 
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There is, for example, the sham representative institution. The old- 
fashioned autocrats did not think of that one. Thus, when they 
eventually allowed the development of even limited representative 
institutions, these institutions immediately began to undermine the 
autocrat’s own authority. This was notably the case in Russia, 
where the ew of quite limited rights of local self-government to 
elected and representative bodies before very long produced a 
demand for some political power in central government as well, to 
which the Emperor was forced to yield in 1905. The bolsheviks, in 
contrast, were clever enough to grant the appearance of self- 
— while carefully retaining all real power themselves. 

he institutions of seeming self-government which they created, 
the Soviets, were from the start merely puppets of the bolshevik 
nucleus which controlled them and “the party” itself merely a 
convenient disguise for the joint legislative and executive power in 
the country. This has led over the years to the debasement of the 

of free institutions. The new generation which is growing 
up in the Soviet Union, though critical of its government, has lost 

¢ vocabulary with which to criticise it. Elections for them mean 
acclamation of a pre-selected list, self-government means participa- 
tion in a fri of -determined unanimity, national self- 
determination is equivalent to folklore and traditional dances. I 
have even been told of a student in the Soviet Union, who, when 
the English — system was explained to him, commented 
that this seemed of sale use in Russian conditions: where one 
party was bad enough, two —_ could only be worse. 

To take another example, there is what the ingenious and 
pseudonymous Mr. O. Utis called the “ artificial dialectic.” He 
attributed this invention to Stalin, though as Professor Berlin has 
recently pointed out, the invention has survived its begetter.” 
The “ artificial dialectic” is man’s improvement on the dialectical 
pease of progress which history or nature, according to Hegel and 

respectively, ought to provide. It amounts to an alternation 
of terror and clemency. The moment there is any sign of any 
a or of any hankering after a better life, the rulers 
tighten reins so as to terrorise their subjects into a greater 
productive effort. But this “thesis” in the end defeats its own 
object, as the cowed population becomes listless and too devoid of 
all hope to make any effort, or the cunning peasant grows more 
inventive in methods of passive sabotage. This is the time for the 


2 “Stalin and the Art of Government,"’ by O. Utis, Foreign Affairs, January 1952; 
“* The Silence in Russian Culture,"’ by I. Berlin, Foreign Affairs, October 1957. 
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“ antithesis”: the zealots of terror are in turn pongeds there is some 
* liberalisation,” a return to a mythical tradition of greater freedom 
—such as “Leninism.” But the effects of clemency soon wear off, 
as the population begins to take the promises seriously, and to 
hanker for self-indulgence, and the time comes for a new “ thesis ” 
of greater dragooning. And so on, forward—by a series of zig-zags. 
But these refinements of modern government, interesting as they 
are to the student of political institutions, still only help to illustrate 
method. They do not explain what is after all the main problem: 
how does it come about that even civilised, kindly peoples have 
allowed themselves to be captured by these primitive forms of crude 
despotism? A remarkable work by the distinguished sinologist, 
Professor Karl Wittfogel, has now thrown much new light on this 
question.” Wittfogel’s es te is to analyse power and class struc- 
ture in societies in which despotic authority is wielded by a ruling 
class of leaders which has been strong enough to preserve its 
domination for centuries against the challenge of hr ae 
capitalists, gentry, and guilds. To these societies Wittfogel gives 
the name “‘ hydraulic,” as a convenient reminder that historically 
most of them emerged in response to the need for the organisation 
of large enterprises for the control of water for agricultural pur- 
poses: large quantities of water can only be channelled and ke 
within bounds by the use of mass labour, and mass labour must 
co-ordinated, disciplined, and led. But, beginning as a convenience, 
** hydraulic ” societies developed into colossal politica structures of 
a despotic nature, as the appetite for power grew among those who 
wielded it. In order to do justice to Professor Wittfogel’s system 
of classification, two points must be observed at the outset. In the 
first place, societies can be “hydraulic” in his use of the term 
even where no large-scale waterworks were ever undertaken— 
notably Russia after the Mongol conquest in the thirteenth century. 
Secondly, Professor Wittfogel is no economic determinist, and 
ises that while large water enterprises provided an oppor- 
tunity for the development of the “ hydraulic ” form of despotism, 
there is no necessity for such a development. Thus, as he says, 
“the water works of the Po plain, of Venice, and of the Nether- 
lands modified regional conditions but neither Northern Italy, nor 
Holland ieaheot a hydraulic system of government and property.” 
There is ee age BO other factor at work, though Professor 
Wittfogel never fully explains what it is. But he attaches great 


3 Karl “y — Oriental Despotism. A Comparative Study of Total Power, Yale, 
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importance to feudalism, which both in Japan and in Western 
Europe operated to prevent the emergence of that concentration of 
state bureaucratic power which characterises the “ hydraulic” 
despotisms. So, in Western Europe the expanding central power 
always came up against bulwarks of local power and of other 
established rights, which had preceded it in time, and were s 
enough to resist its total encroachment. In contrast, in the Orienta 
despotisms, central power seems to have been established first, and 
was therefore able to resist the encroachments of satraps, landlords, 
and merchants. However substantial these groups might become, 
their power ultimately derived from the central power alone. Their 
own privileges remained always dependent upon the survival of that 
central government. If Locke could write with reference to 
seventeenth-century England that “ Government has no other end 
but the preservation of property,” the “hydraulic” despots: were 
able to ensure that “ property has no other end but the preservation 
of government.” 


he bulk of Professor Wittfogel’s book is devoted to 
analysis desi to show precisely how the despotic “‘ hydraulic” 
governments succeeded in achieving this. No short summary of this 
analysis is possible, or would do justice to the immense scholarship 


which underlies it. Here it is only desirable to emphasise some 
of the conclusions which are of immediate relevance to the 
understanding of total power in Soviet Russia today. (Professor 
bere does not deal with either Nazi Germany or Fascist 
Italy. 
The first conclusion which ser. te that the modern despotism 
“— not be of quite so unique a character as Professors Friedrich 
Brzezinski would have us believe. The “ hydraulic” 
despotisms of the past—in China, India, Persia, the Islamic world, 
or Byzantium—may have lacked the advantages which modern 
technology now offers to a determined tyrant. But within their 
limitations they often showed themselves every bit as conscious of 
the need to preserve totality of power from all dangerous rivalry, 
and quite as effective in achieving this. They may , mae tolerated 
more competition than the Russian Communist Party would ever 
dream of allowing, but they knew when and how to prevent it 
from becoming too dangerous to themselves. For example, in 
contrast to the society of feudal Europe, in which the military 
sailed eb idinaantaeh enced aiden’ sedans 
sovereigns by an elaborate system of rights and duties, and 
where religion was independent of secaller guide “the army of 
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hydraulic society was an integral part of the agromanagerial bureau- 
cracy, and the dominant religion was closely attached to the state.” 
Again, even if limited in their use of terror, the “ hydraulic” 
despots were careful to ensure that government should always be 
based on submission, and not on law. There must at all times be 
sufficient terror to ensure that each individual knows that he can 
only survive or prosper at the will of the despot, and this in turn 
must be quite unpredictable. There is a story in the Arabian 
Nights of a corpse which is surreptitiously transferred by night 
from house to house because no one wishes to risk the consequences 
of being charged with a murder he did not commit, should he 
invoke the aid of the authorities in order to deal with an awkward 
icament. No one with even a superficial acquaintance with 
the Soviet Union (or for that matter old Russia) will fail to recognise 
here a strong family likeness in the attitude of the ordinary citizen 
to law and order. 
The second conclusion which emerges is that the despots of the 
were able to allow quite a considerable degree of freedom 
without endangering their own total control, or the privileges of 
their managerial bureaucracy. This sphere of freedom is ingeniously 
classified by Professor Witttogel ne one of two heads. It may 
either be “irrelevant” freedom, such as that of religious minorities 
in Islamic mee or traditional village autonomy in China. The 
former could always be suppressed if they disturbed the true 
believers, while the letter could, as the Chinese villagers knew, be 
extinguished immediately in the event of insurrection. These free- 
doms, to which must be added the freedom in many of the societies 
here studied to possess quite considerable property, so long as this 
property did “ not enable its holders to control state power through 
property-based organisation and action,” are “irrelevant” in the 
sense that they do not threaten the power of the despot and his 
managerial élite. The other limit to despotism is what is here called 
the “law of diminishing administrative returns.”” This means that 
there comes a point beyond which administrative control costs more 
to maintain than the value of the return which it can be made to 
yield. Here, too, the despots’ subjects may escape the net of overall 
control. Again, the parallel with Russia of today is easy to see. 
Even at the worst = of total control pockets of “ irrelevant ” 
freedom survive, though the greater ideological bigotry of com- 
munism often tends to restrict them to a minimum. And what is 
the recent reduction and relative humanisation of the concentration 
camp labour force but the result of “ diminishing administrative 
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returns,” when the point is reached where this insanely wasteful 
use of way! Aare can no longer keep pace with a severe fall in the 
population : 

One of the most important of Professor Wittfogel’s general 
deductions deals with the durability of “ hydraulic” despotisms. 
These societies, many of which lasted for centuries, neither evolved 
in the direction of greater freedom, nor succumbed to any internal 
revolutio insurrection aimed at greater liberty. In contrast, in 
the societies which followed upon feudalism in Western Europe, the 
established owners of property and rights succeeded by revolution 
or by evolutionary pressure in curbing absolutionist régimes into 
constitutional régimes. The “ hydraulic” despotisms disintegrated 
in the end either as the result of direct conquest, or as a result of an 
internal crisis arising indirectly because of outside forces which they 
could not control. Internal pressure for change, which would have 
involved diminution of the central despotic power, they were well 
able to resist. “Serious political crises occurred in all hydraulic 
societies. But the way in which the men of the apparatus over- 
came them demonstrates the staying power of their methods of 
organisation and exploitation.” 

However, perhaps the greatest importance of this study lies in 
its relevance to our understanding of the emergence of bolshevism 
in Russia. All historians are agreed on the fact, if not on the 
reasons for it, that Russia, which enjoyed a measure of liberty and 
of legal order before the thirteenth century, emerged in the fifteenth 
century, after two centuries of Mongol domination, as a despotism 
with clearly recognisable Oriental features. Here were the same 
centralisation of power, the same dependence of property owners 
on the state, the same absence of any fixed and established legal 
order. Although after 1762 ery in land was no longer depen- 
dent upon state service, the landed nobility never proved strong 
enough to assert themselves as a class against the central power, 
upon which in any case they had to rely until 1861 for the safe- 

ding of their revenues derived from unruly serf labour. The 
reforms which began with the emancipation of the serfs in 1861 
and ended with setting up of a modified form of constitu- 
tionalism in 1905 came too late, and were made too hesitantly to 
take firm root. In the result, the constitutional order which emerged 
from the revolution in March 1917 lacked the stability to resist the 
bolshevik onslaught, which brought about a return to the traditional 
“hydraulic” form of despotism. Professor Wittfogel, who is of 
course also an authority on Marxism, shows that Marx, and at times 
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Is, was aware that pre-revolutionary Russia was not a “ feudal ” 
society, which according to marxist theory was due to be succeeded 
by bourgeois capitalism, and then by proletarian socialism, but more 
nearly resembled an Asiatic or Oriental society. Such a society, 
before it can enter even the feudal stage, must go through a process 
whereby its landowning class becomes emancipated from its 
bureaucratic subservience to the state. Hence in Russia, the attem 
to make a “ proletarian” revolution in a country in which there 
was only a very small proletariat, inevitably led to restoration of 
the Asiatic form of despotism. All that happened was that one 
form of state power was substituted for another—except that the 
new a proved to be a deal more despotic than the old. 

There is a curious parallel here with Djilas’s The New Class, 
which appeared after Professor Wittfogel’s work. But Djilas, who 
is perhaps not so well versed in Marxism, failed to see that he could 
have strengthened his case very considerably had he introduced 
Marx’s view of Asiatic society. The weakness, as many pointed 
out, of Djilas’s argument is that, by accepting the more famili 
marxist definition of “class” based on ownership of property, he 
fails to make out his case that the rulers of communist states, who 
do not in fact own the property which they alone can control, form 
a new class. But in point of fact, Marx did also realise that in the 
“ Asiatic mode of production,” as he called it, the exploiting class 
could be formed by the despot and by the bureaucracy which 
batten on him and depend on him. This view is very close to the 
picture of the ruling class of party bosses in a modern communist 
society which Djilas was trying to convey. It is of considerable 
interest to trace in Professor Wittfogel’s pages the story of how 
Marx’s analysis of the Asiatic mode of en et has gradually 
been expunged from permitted communist doctrine—it is, pre- 
sumably, considered a little too near the bone. It was officially 
denounced after a discussion in 1931, and has since fallen into 
oblivion—Stalin even went to the length of re-editing Marx’s own 
formulation by reducing his classification of pets s societies to 
three—slave holding, - ae and capitalist--and thus omitted 
Marx’s fourth category, the “Asiatic mode of production.” 
Nowadays, Russia up to the emergence of capitalism is always 
referred to as “feudal” by communist historians—with pai 
disregard both for history and for the meaning of the word 
“ feudalism.” But re-editing Marx is not going to make his 
theories any more applicable to Russian conditions chin incidentally 
Marx himself thought they were, when he repeatedly emphasised 
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that his analysis applied to Western capitalist society only, and that 
he had never intended it to be of universal application. 

Where Professor Wittfogel is perhaps least illuminating is in 
showing why the Russian landlords and — did not succeed 
in asserting themselves against the powerful monarchy as the same 
classes did in the neighbouring states of Western Europe. He does, 
it is true, show some of the limitations from which these classes 
suffered in Russia—notably for example, the extent to which the 
Russian state itself, rather than private capitalists, became the 
controller of industrial enterprises. But for a much more detailed 
analysis of this problem we are now fortunate in being able to turn 
to another book which appeared very shortly after Professor Witt- 
fogel’s.* Professor Leontovitsch has now demonstrated how the 
policy adopted towards some twenty million serfs at the time of 
their emancipation in 1861 retarded the constitutional development 
and the stabilisation of legal order in Russia. They were not 
granted full legal rights, but were left in a state of cunele , subject 
to administrative regulation rather than to the law of the land, both 
so far as contract and public order were concerned. Thus a very 
large part of the population was left outside the range of the 
jal ah law and courts—a fact which substantially contributed to 
the failure of stable legal order to take root in the country. The 
attempts to remedy this, made almost on the eve of the revolution, 
between 1907 and 1914, came too late to produce institutions and 
legal habits solid enough to withstand the demagogy and the assault 
of the bolsheviks. is analysis by Professor Leontovitsch is a 
valuable complement to Professor Wittfogel’s. What is true of 
Russia was probably also true of many other societies. Russia, 
along with the Oriental or “‘ hydraulic” despotisms, lacked above 
all the habit of law, the long tradition of regulating power relations 
by contract, which feudalism had created in Western Europe. This, 
quite as much as the economic needs of large-scale waterworks, or 
laws relating to the inheritance of property and the like, seems an 
important factor in explaining why total power did not succeed in 
some countries and flourished in others. No doubt there are many 
other aspects which still remained to be explored—the cases of 
Germany and Italy are powerful reminders that neither a feudal 
tradition nor an established _ order is any guarantee against the 

gence of total power. But we are fortunate that two such 
le books, appearing within a short spa of each other, 
total power. 


emer 

remar 
have opened up new approaches to the study o 
# Victor Leontovitsch, Geschichte des Liberalismus in Russland, Frankfurt, 1957. 
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AFTER twenty-two years of uninterrupted power the Liberal Party 
of Canada has suddenly lost its commanding position in Canadian 
affairs. A year ago students of Canadian politics were still baffled 
by the apparently undiminished trend towards one-party dominance 
of the federal government of Canada. Now that trend has been 
dramatically broken off. As a result of the general election in June 
last, the Conservative Party is now the leading party in Canada, 
and its leaders have formed a Government which appears to be 
growing in strength and popularity with the passage of time. The 

atives can command 109 votes in a House of Commons 
numbering 265 members; the Liberals 105; the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation 25; the Social Credit Party 19. The 
remaining members are independents. 

The figures conceal rather than express the sharp change which 
has taken place. The Liberal strength is concentrated in the 
province of Quebec; sixty-two of their supporters come from that 
province. Lacking support in Quebec, AU Conservatives have a 
commanding lead everywhere else in the country, although they 
command majority support in only Ontario, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. In British Columbia they have 
a decisive ascendancy over the Liberals. In New renwwick they 
are their equal, and in Alberta they are well ahead. Newfoundland 
is the only province apart from Quebec where the Liberals still 
have a decisive ascendancy over the Conservatives. 

The simplest explanation offered for the Liberal defeat is that 
advanced by Mr. Tom Kent, the editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, 
speaking on the B.B.C.’s Third Programme shortly the elec- 
tion. Mr. Kent explained that the Liberal Government was the 
best Government in the democratic world; that it produced more 
domestic harmony; more international good sense and more pros- 
perity than the government of any other democratic state, but that 

femenen sad Sod Scene. the Usiveuty of Semighon th to menn 

te of the University of Manitoba and a former Senior Scholar of Trinity > 
- He is the author (with another Canadian) of The Age of Mackenzie King. 


His Britain and Argentina in the Nineteenth Century will be shortly. F, 
1941 to 1944 he was a member of the secretarial staff of the Prime Minister of Canada. 
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it failed lamentably in explaining its virtues to the Canadian pe 
that it had grown complacent and just a little arrogant; and that it 
was, therefore, defeated. Mr. Kent’s explanation may be described 
as the journalist’s explanation in as much as a very high proportion 
of Canadian journalists and foreign journalists reporting on Canada 
had become so identified with and/or sympathetic to the Liberal 
régime that they were rendered incapable of significant explanation 
or judgment. As the election campaign progressed they had so 
convinced themselves that there were no issues that they could 
explain nothing except in terms of their own failures in objectivity, 
sensitivity, and understanding. 
If we admit that in the politics of Canada there is much that is 
mysterious and much that eludes explanation, we can none the less 
attempt some illumination. We are obliged first to _ the 
materialist, economic interpretation of Canadian politics which has 
come to underlie much Liberal thinking about Canadian affairs; 
the assumption that material prosperity solves all problems; the 
assumption summed up in the complacent Liberal proposition that 
“Nobody’s going to ‘hone Santa Claus.” Instead we are obliged 
to accept the more difficult and older assumption that in Canadian 
= less tangible factors than the gross national income still 
ave a significance; factors like religion, conceptions of the meaning 
of life, and racial and cultural inheritances. We are obliged to 
assume that, while Canadians are deeply influenced by material 
interests, these interests are not always overriding and that in man 
instances material, economic interests are not parallel but opposed. 
It is now possible to argue that the real change in Canadian 
litics came about when the present Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. 
iefenbaker, displaced Mr. George Drew as leader of the Conserva- 
tive . Mr. Drew is what an Englishman would recognise as 
a man of the Establishment: wealthy and connected with wealth, 
wealthily educated; privately a man of some cultivation, but in his 
public personality, arrogant, obscurantist, and extreme. Enjoying 
considerable support in his native province of Ontario, Mr. Drew 
believed that could win power in Canada by arranging 
7 ation between himself + the leading political perebiidliies 
Oo clerical-reactionary of Quebec, Union Nationale of 
Maurice Duplessis. It pA iid said on Mr. Drew’s behalf that he 
had realistically assumed the character of the Canadian Establish- 
ment and that he understood very well the dual character of the 
Canadian power house comprised as it is of business wealth and 
clerical power. Mr. Drew inadequately appreciated, however, the 
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ambivalent attitude of Canadians of all classes and racial ‘a 
to both wealth and clerical power. Canadians = eae ove 
money and love God, but they are not unqualified admirers of 
entrenched men of wealth nor of cardinals, archbishops, and the 
ractitioners of organised religion. Mr. Drew failed not because 
¢ insufficiently understood the problems of Canadian politics, but 
because he 3 aa them too well—and revealed that he did. 

Mr. Diefenbaker is quite a different type of politician to Mr. 
Drew. He is an outsider; the first genuine outsider to achieve high 
office in Canada since the victory of Sir Robert Borden in 1911; 
and, because the description of outsider does not adequately describe 
Borden, it can be argued, the first genuine outsider since Laurier’s 
victory in 1896. Mr. Diefenbaker has always been a man in a 
minority; a man with a non-Anglo-Saxon name in a predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon party; a Conservative in the predominantly Liberal or 
Socialist province of Saskatchewan; a lawyer in a small prairie town 
far away from the centres of big business; a Baptist in a country 
where the powerful people belong either to the Roman Catholic 
Church or to the Protestant United Church of Canada; a man 
with a law degree from a prairie college in a nation where 
leading bureaucrats are graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, 
Columbia, Chicago, and Toronto. 

When Mr. Diefenbaker was elected leader of the Conservative 
Party, the Quebec Conservatives connected with Duplessis walked 
out of the Convention. Instead of submitting to bullying of this 
kind, Mr. Diefenbaker abandoned completely the tactics of Mr. 
Drew. Instead of courting the clerical power in Quebec, Mr. Diefen- 
baker continued to campaign for a bill of rights which would 
prevent the provincial pprranen in Quebec from harrying and 
jailing critics of Catholic power. During the election campai 
Mr. Diefenbaker made no attempt to win Quebec. He made only 
three speeches in that province, and these short ones. When he 
formed his Government, he gave the least important office of all, 
that of Solicitor-General, to a kinsman of Maurice Duplessis and 
there are only two representatives of French-speaking Quebec in the 
Canadian Cabinet. Never has Quebec had less share in the 
Government of Canada than it has at the present time. 

Mr. Diefenbaker’s electoral campaign was directed to the people 
as a whole. Apart from Quebec, he made it his object to see and 
openk sonally to as many people as possible. Never since the 

ys of Laurier has Canada witnessed such a close approach 
to the people by a national political leader as that established by 
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Mr. Diefenbaker. The outsider went to the outsiders, and, as the 
results show, he got their votes. 

In his grass roots campaign Mr. Diefenbaker stressed two simple 
themes: the need for Canadian independence of the United States 
and the need to rescue parliamentary government in Canada from 
ministerial dictatorship. In his discussion of Canadian-American 
relations Mr. Diefenbaker was never stridently anti-American. No 
Canadian in his right mind wants bad relations with the United 
States, but many—a majority—believe that “ dependency upon the 
U.S. has gone too far, that Canadian well-being, the Canadian 
economy, are far too vulnerable to American whims and American 
reversals.” * This is not emotional rhetoric. It sums up a pan 
of anxieties in Canadian minds, both material and spiritual. 
Canadian farmers are affected by American competitive methods in 
the world grain market. Canadian industrial interests—both 
employers and employees—are affected by the growing shortages 
of electric power caused in part by the enormous use of electric 
power by Become | industries supplying raw and semi-processed 
materials like aluminium and newsprint to the American market. 
The prospect of industrial expansion in British Columbia depends 
upon how hydro-electric power is developed in that province and 
how it is distributed. If a high proportion of roti ster energy 
generated on the upper jclee of the Columbia River is sold to 
the industrial complex of Washington and Oregon, industry in 
British Columbia—at least in the southern areas where most people 
now live—will soon have reached its limits. Similar questions 
surround the use of oil and gas resources. Above and beyond this 
question is the wisdom of putting all the Canadian economic eg 
in the American basket. If a slump hits the United States Canada 
will be affected more seriously than any nation on earth. 

The relations of Canadian industry with American industry 
are no longer beset primarily by the fear of a small scale industry 
threatened by the competitive powers of large scale American 
industry. In some lines Canadian manufacturers can undersell 
American manufacturers in the American market. The issue now 
concerns much more the use of power and raw material resources. 

One of the great themes of Canadian experience has been 
resistance to the United States. Until after the American Civil 
War, while the United States was a rapidly expanding land empire, 
this threat was of a military character. Such is no longer the case. 


1 Mr. Diefenbaker writing in Macleans’ Magazine, June 8, 1957. 
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The American threat to Canadian existence is now economic, 
cultural, and political. Canada came into being as a reaction to 
the American Revolution, and part of Canada’s character has been 
formed in reacting against American influences. Some argue that, 
whether Canadians like it or not, they are bound to become 
American in their culture, politics, and religious sentiments just as 
they are bound to be integrated in the American economy. The 
Roman Catholic, French-Canadian part of Canada has offered 
stubborn resistance to “ North Americanisation” on the cultural 
and religious level, but rather less resistance on the economic level, 
even inviting economic penetration with assurances that greater 
social stability and less “ labour trouble” prevail in Quebec than 
elsewhere. The Protestant English-speaking parts of Canada offer 
less resistance to American spiritual influences, and the same can be 
said of most immigrant groups, but these parts of the Canadian 
community contain a high percentage of people in all classes who 
are “economically minded” and for them the hard material facts 
of Canadian-American relations are important and formative 
influences in their political reactions. Whether they are farmers, 
wage workers, employers, or investors, none of these powerful 
interest groups can entertain a simple, uncritical attitude to the 
United States any more than can the bishops of Quebec fighting to 
protect their followers from what they conceive to be a multitude 
of secular evils of American inspiration. These are some of the 
reasons why American-Canadian relations have never been, and 
cannot be, wrapped up in rhetoric about an undefended frontier 
and a common front against dictatorship, and then forgotten, The 
Conservative victory in Canada has underlined this fact once 
again, and the Liberals have been beaten partly because they had 
forgotten it. 

. Diefenbaker’s second theme during his electoral campaign 
concerned the ministerial domination of Parliament and the pro- 
ely attenuation of the authority of the House of Commons 

uring the Liberal régime. The most recent manifestations of this 
tendency have consisted of the use of the closure in debate and the 
scandalous partisanship of the Speaker during the last Parliament. 
The trouble is, however, much deeper than this, and it may fairly 
be said that the Conservatives themselves have not made a very 
convincing analysis of what has happened to the structure of 
Canadian politics during the long predominance of the Liberal 


In Canada, as in most communities during the past half century, 
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war and severe economic fluctuations have diminished the com- 
petitive market as a mechanism of social control and increased 
greatly the role of political authority in the detailed functioning of 
society. An expert bureaucracy has grown up in Ottawa connected 
with the central bank, the di lomatic service, the treasury, the 
welfare services, the armed forces, and the scientific research 
establishments. For many years the way to the highest public 
honours has not been, as it was until 1914, through the con- 
stituencies and the House of Commons but through the civil service. 
Mr. Mackenzie King commenced his career in the civil service, and 
never showed during his long political life any capacity to get 
himself elected in a constituency. For most of his career he sat for 
— boroughs belonging to the Liberal Party. His successor, 
r. St. Laurent, was invited into politics late in life, and presented 
with a seat in the House of Commons. Messrs. Pearson and 
Pickersgill were civil servants before they became politicians. Mr. 
C. D. Howe was an American born and educated businessman 
unknown in any constituency before he was invited into politics 
and into the inet, where he rapidly became the power behind 
the throne, the authentic and able voice of North American 
business, contemptuous of what he conceived to be the 
idiocies of political life. Indeed, an atmosphere had developed in 
Ottawa in which election to Parliament was the least of a man’s 
qualifications for office, while affiliation to the power house of the 
bureaucracy was indispensable to progress in a political career. 
The structure of politics in Canada until the defeat of the 
Liberals last June much resembled that which existed in Britain in 
the reign of George III]. The bureaucracy resembled the Court, the 
administration, the Church and the armed services of George’s time. 
The way to high office wound through the corridors of the East 
Block and the of Canada, and not so very often through the 
smoking rooms of the Parliament. The House of Commons and 
the constituencies were late not early phases of a career, and the 
man who started in a constituency and who relied on that fact alone 
was bound to end up like a rural squire sitting for a county in 
the days of Lord North. With dos debbience to the judgment of 
Sir Lewis Namier and Dr. Robert Mackenzie, the reduction of all 
politics to office seeking by such means is the final corruption which 
— revolution, and this is what has been happening in Canada. 
process of forty years’ duration has now been arrested—at least 
momentarily, and the elected part of the machinery of government 
in Canada has once more come into its own. 
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Mr. Diefenbaker, the leader of the outsiders has now become 
the Prime Minister and, therefore, an insider. Whether this pene- 
tration into the inner recesses of power will fertilise the Canadian 
community anew remains to be seen. The life of democratic 
communities depends upon this penetration being effective and 
whether it is so is the test of a politician, the test of whether he is a 
statesman or merely an impotent office seeker. Experience so far 
suggests that Mr. Diefenbaker has the potentialities of a statesman 
atte imaginative power to produce something new in Canadian 
politics. To do such is usually beyond the capacity of an 
ore man,” and Mr. Diefenbaker has never been one of 

ese. 

While it is possible to expect something new of Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s leadership, it is unlikely, and certainly not part of his design, 
to alter in any Gettiiencanal way the structure of Canadian autho- 
rity. Now that he has power, he will inevitably be drawn, as all 
new Canadian governments have been drawn, into adjusting him- 
self, his ideas, and his party to the requirements of the dominant 
organisations of the community. It is popularly supposed that the 
Canadian Conservative Party is a party of “ big business ” and that, 
of course, there can be no problem of adjustment with the major 
business groups. Recent research has, however, revealed that the 
Conservative Party has not always served the interests of the most 

werful sections of the business class. Professor W. R. Graham 

, for example, recently shown that of the Conservative 
difficulty in 1921 stemmed from the deleatin of private railway 
interests opposed to the Conservative policy of taking over and 
developing cl of the railway system as a public enterprise. My 
own resear have demonstrated the connection of the Liberals 
with “big business,” particularly American “ big business.” In- 
deed, it is a fair inference from such facts as are known that the 
Conservative Party is much more closely connected with the middle 
ranges of business than with the most powerful concentrations of 
financial power in Canada and in the United States. What adjust- 
ment Mr. Diefenbaker will make with these powerful groups is 
difficult to determine. If he acts primarily to please his supporters, 
we may expect him to strengthen Canadian control over power and 
raw material resources and to canalise the flow of capital more into 
final manufactures than has been the case during the last twenty 
years. We can expect him, too, to take a more a gressive line in 

ing the sale of Canadian agricultural and industrial products 
abroad, particularly in the Caribbean, Africa, and the Far East. 
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Politically Mr. Diefenbaker’s most important problem is Quebec 
and his relations with the Roman Catholic Church. Thus far in 
Canadian hi every government, no matter how Protestant or 
anti-clerical its thoughts were, has felt obliged to come to terms 
with the French-speaking part of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mr. Diefenbaker is more cut off from this source of power than 
-~ major political leader in Canadian history. This being so, it 
will be extremely interesting to see how he will solve this problem. 

Already solutions are being suggested. When he visited the 
Commonwealth Conference ical following his entry upon 
office, Mr. Diefenbaker was accompanied by Mr. Jules Leger, the 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. This gave rise at 
once to much s tion. Mr. Leger is the brother of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Montreal, and on his own account and on account 
of his family connection, he is a link with the highest levels of 
authority in the province of Quebec. It has been suggested in the 
Winnipeg Free Press that Mr. Leger will become one of Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s ministers, and that he will build a Conservative following 
in Quebec. There is realistic logic in the suggestion. Mr. Leger 
is a perfect man of the Establishment: culicadbedads urbane, 
intelligent, married to wealth and business power, and free of all 
the more reprehensible qualities of party politicians in the province 
of Quebec. As a leader of the province of Quebec Mr. Leger will 
never resort to demagogy nor to the stimulation of the more absurd 
aspects of Quebec provincialism. He would rely for his success 
upon established authority and would attract to the Conservative 
P. the solid and most conservative elements in the French 
speaking community. 

Unfortunately for such a solution there are two powerful objec- 
tions to his appointment. Mr. Leger is a civil servant. Is Mr. 
Diefenbaker going to do what Mr. St. Laurent has already been 
severely censured for doing, i.c., for encouraging civil servants to 
seek political offices? Already stron roam oy have been spoken 
sm the possible appointment of Mr. Leger. Professor W. L. 

orton, a leading intellectual in western Canada and a prominent 
Anglican layman, has spoken out against Mr. Leger not on the 
of religion or race but upon the grounds that such an 
appointment further the corruption of the civil service and 
further deprive it of its impartial and neutral character. 

The second objection relates to Mr. Leger’s past political 
experience. By the test of action, Mr. Leger is a Liberal When 
he first entered the bureaucracy he performed many personal 
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services for Mr. Mackenzie King such as translating and arranging 
for the publication of Mr. King’s speeches. For some years he 
enjoyed a close personal connection with Mr. Pickersgill, who is 
rightly regarded as one of the Liberal king-makers. For Mr. Leger 
to undertake now the task of dismantling the Liberal Party in 
Quebec and thus to ensure its extinction will be one of the most 
delightful ironies of Canadian history and a great act of justice to 
his Liberal friends. 

This will not likely happen, however. Since the days of Lord 
Dorchester on the eve of the American Revolution no Canadian 
Government has long functioned without an intimate association 
with the most authoritative figures in the Quebec community. It 
does not follow that this must always be so. Mr. Diefenbaker can 
contribute to a new conception of Canadian unity by refusing to 
court the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec and the political forces 
created in its ambience. Indeed, his survival for some years 
depends upon keeping at arm’s length the most powerful organisa- 
tions both economic and ecclesiastical and so permitting lively new 
aig in the community in an atmosphere of plurality. Canada 

always been since the American Revolution a plural society, 
and the seeds of death begin to sprout in any political movement 
which forgets this fact. This has been conspicuously the case of 
the Liters! | Party. It had allowed itself too completely to become 
the party of “ big business” and “ big church.” 

The plural character of Canadian society is the baffling problem 
of every Canadian political party: and always more g to the 
party in power than the parties in opposition. Big business and 
ecclesiastical organisations with their international affiliations are 
indispensable factors in Canadian life; inescapable consequences of 
ar aye and historical circumstances. In spite of this, the 

dian community is constantly generating groups which are 
small and locally centred. These groups are moved by fear and 
envy of the big, old, and well-established organisations, and they 
feel constantly the impulse to grow and seek their own place in 
the sun. As a result newer and/or smaller interests find very 
congenial political provincialism and nationalism offering on the 
domestic plane opposition to big government in Ottawa and on the 
international plane presenting a critical face towards the great 
wers Or institutions most intimately connected with Canadian life. 
Protestant groups, locally centred and individualist, have concen- 
trated on opposition to Rome. The xenophobia once directed 
mainly towards London is now focused on the United States. 
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THE NEW COURSE IN CANADIAN POLITICS 


No moderately sane and sensitive Canadian objects to “ big 
business” and “ big church” or fails to recognise their necessity, 
and the advantages of Canada’s intimate connections in Washing- 
ton, London, and Rome. But there can be too much of a good 
thing. The Conservative victory was a reaction against bigness and 
international influences in Canadian life. But this argument must 
not be pressed too far. The Conservative reaction was against an 
excess and not against big organisations and foreign influences in 
toto. The pluralism of the Liberal Party had become unreal. The 

luralism of the Conservative Party is at the moment real, and is 
ikely to remain so for many years, gradually becoming false as it 
remains in office. 

Whether the Liberal Party will ever recover its virtue is doubtful. 
The future belongs to the Conservative Party as the political instru- 
ment of the established interests, and the next phase of Canadian 
history will be concerned largely with the establishment of this 
instrumentality. The future belongs, too, to the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation as the party of the outsiders. What 
little social idealism there is in Canadian society has become con- 
centrated in this party. Liberal in sentiment as the Conservative 
Party is at the moment, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion is much more so. In the present condition of prosperity in 
Canada there are few really poor people, but there are many who 
are exploited and driven hard by the economy. Even more are 
outsiders. This is particularly true of societies embracing large 
numbers of immigrants, and Canada presents an archetype of such 
a society. For this reason the future, ten years on, looks bright for 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 

At the moment the Liberal Party is in a desperate position from 
which it can only be rescued by serious errors on the of the 
Conservatives and the C.C.F. A vocal element among the Liberals 
fears that it is becoming a confessional of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There is not much likelihood of this happening. If past 
experience is a guide, the tacticians of the Roman Catholic Church 
will seek the shadow of the throne. Mr. Diefenbaker does not need 
to make overtures to the leaders of the Church. They will seek 
him out, and when they do the Liberal Party will be left with its 
— to die away much as the Liberal Party of Britain was 
eft to wither when the financial and industrial interests abandoned 
it after the first world war. 
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CONTINGENT 
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In this paper I have tried to explain certain features of the 
contemporary political situation and political feeling in terms of 
two contrasted attitudes to the world. Such an endeavour must 
always result in over-simplification, and what follows is to be 
regarded rather as a set of notes and suggestions than as an attempt 
to give any complete explanation of modern Tees either as a 
reflection of an ideology which conceives the world as necessary, #.¢., 
as having a coherent, significant, and inevitable pattern; or as 
contingent, i.c., as being essentially arbitrary, incoherent, and 
meaningless. Nevertheless I believe that these two ways of con- 
ceiving the world are significant and important characteristics of 
our period, and that they can help to explain certain of the more 
puzzling features of modern politics. Other instances than those 
chosen here could have been found to illustrate the theme, and 
those actually chosen could have been further elaborated. 

What does seem certain is that the old categories of left and 
right, radical and conservative should not—as is so often suggested 

abandoned, but that they should be re-interpreted to match 
the conditions of the mid-twentieth century. It is too often for- 

n that not only is Butskellism dead; it was never really alive. 
t is to help this re-interpretation that these notes are offered. They 
are not intended as a contribution to that fashionable obscurantism 
which attempts to cloud thought by the confusion and invention of 
categories remote from those of the last hundred and fifty years of 
political debate. Rather is it hoped that they may help to clarify 
the contemporary relevance of that debate. 

One of the most important but least remarked characteristics of 
our time is a division of thought and feeling between the genera- 
tions. No doubt such divisions are always present and have often 
been exaggerated—as, for example, in the nineties of the last century 
or the twenties of this—but the present situation where a man of 
seventy and one of thirty may well share a common apparatus of 
judgment, while someone of twenty dwells in a different emotional 


* The author is Reader in Sociology in the University of London (London School of 
Economics and Political Science). 
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universe, is something new to the a of the lust century and a 
half. This gulf was, I think, more marked a few years ago than it 
is today, but it remains real and those things that are lessening the 
gap are on the whole involved in a capitulation of the older to the 
younger group in the realisation of a common predicament. 

eee peoples there is a formal organisation of the young 
of one or both sexes into a society within the society. Even where 
this does not occur there is usually a recognisable and separate 
rer culture. Since at least 1789 one aspect of this youth culture 

been a rejection of the past, a “ future-directedness,” a renewal 
of the public conscience, and of public aspiration. This has been 
both one of the most important social functions of the youth culture 
for the larger society and a sort of rite de passage for the young 
themselves into the responsibilities and despondencies of adult life. 
(Some, of course, never underwent this process, and others never 
completed it: no moral judgment of either group is intended.) In 
the youth culture people often underwent “conversion” of one 
kind or another, or, = violently, undertook the commitments 
which were to be the public content of their later lives. 

A separate youth culture continues—and even becomes more 
marked in our society—but it no longer performs its old social 
function. There are many exceptions, but most people under thirty 
are by the standards of the past lacking in Diic aspiration, are 
concerned more openly—and honestly—with their individual career 
and “ success” prospects, and are unashamedly conformist. Either 
they are unpolitical or narrowly pragmatic. Yet their conformity 
is lonely—a form of idealism. If > look to their elders they 
often find them frivolous, untidy in life and thought, “ unrealistic ” 
about public affairs. A youth culture is always ambiguous— 
— from, yet part of the total society. Even in rebellion some 
reference group—to borrow a useful term from sociology—is sought 
in the larger group. A conformist youth culture must today find 
difficulty in locating such a group, and in comseqence one 
encounters phenomena like the recent vogue of the Edwardian age 
—killed, as a fashion, by the Teddy Boy—and certain forms of 
Americanism. 

In some ways this is a consequence at a collective level of a 
crisis not unlike that undergone by J. S. Mill when he asked him- 
self how much happier he would be if all the reforms for which he 
had worked were realised. As far as internal affairs are con- 
cerned, and despite six years of Conservative government, most 
f the ends desired in the thirties have been achieved, even if 
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by unexpected means. This seems to me exciting and important; 
to many people it is a source of disillusionment. For a decade it has 

y been treated as a fraud, a failure, or a mistake. These 
views have been advanced by both the Left and the Right in politics, 
and people have believed them—especially those too young to 
remember the texture of British life in the inter-war years. Now 
there are many worse tragedies than a failure fully to appreciate the 
achievement of the age, and it is probably true that politics have 
often been given a greater emphasis than they deserved in the last 
century or so, yet it is by under-valuing what has been done that 
regression often takes place, and the neglect of politics leads easily 
enough to a failure in public morality. 

One can perhaps find some of the explanations of the division 
between the generations and of the wider failure of political nerve 
by considering certain elements universally if not always con- 
sciously present in the mind of our time, and in remembering that 
these elements have been more directly influential on the young in 
that they have formed the first furnishings of their minds. That 
the world is or might prove contingent has no doubt haunted the 
minds of philosophers and poets throughout history, and especially 
since the time of Hume. A sense of the contingency of things is 
now not just the concern of the few for much of the time and of the 
many as a fleeting sensation; it is a constant constituent of all action 
and judgment. 

In its simplest form it is a response to nuclear weapons. The 
possibility of Siadadion which gave a passing frisson to the contem- 
poraries of H. G. Wells is now a probability. What men have the 
power to do is, in the long run, usually done. Consequently, behind 
all action lies the feeling that the last day is near when solvet 
saeclum in favilla, and that beyond it there is nothing and no-one 
to whom to cry ne me perdas illa die. . . . 

When the eighteenth century replaced the Heaven of the 
scriptures with the city of the philosophers the future seemed end- 
less, and a generous ambition for mankind and the unborn could 
replace or march side by side with supernatural hopes. Human 
yes want, and ang | could be seen as the price to be paid for 
a high destiny. Even if de Maistre were right and the structure 
of civil ear had always been founded on the hangman, it was 
always possible to reply that it need not be so, that it would not 
always be so. Indeed, guarantees could be sought in philosophies 
of history and certain kinds of sociological specdlaniin that a neces- 
sity lay in affairs which would lead all human transactions to a 
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predictable and better future. (Attempts to show that such predic- 
tions were in principle impossible could—and can—reasonably be 
ert negative propositions of this kind cannot be established, 

ough they might perhaps be shown to be probable enough.) 
Now, however, a new factor is present in all such matters, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, everyone suspects that there is a deter- 
minate and appalling answer to the old question de finibus. The 
contingency of the world, literally of the world, is a platitude: 
perhaps for that reason its consequences are neglected. 

In such a situation where there is no human eternity it is not 
surprising that politics seem of less —— It might, of course, 
be argued that their importance had increased—that the central 
theme of politics should be the control of nuclear weapons. In an 
age of mass societies and a world divided by secular religions such 
as Bolshevism, nationalism, and less precise but equally real creeds 
the hope of such control seems to most _— so vain and, above all, 
so beyond their personal influence, that they cannot accept this 
argument. Were a “thaw” to occur they might change, but they 
feel powerless to ““ hold up the weather.” 

And contingency seems an aspect not just of the public and 
external world, but also of the private and internal being of each 
of us. The American sociologist Riesman has proposed a simple— 
too simple, but it will parectyptieay of character: on one hand are 
the “ other-directed” moved by the opinions and expectations of 
their neighbours and colleagues, on the other are the diminishin; 
numbers of the “ inner-directed ” moved by their internal standards 
of truth and right. For the former the inner world must always 
be contingent, but to the latter it might seem rather an area of will 
and decision which could be shaped to an approved and n 
pattern. Now, however, it is more and more believed that this is 
not true, that techniques of conditioning exist to destroy even the 
internal world of the individual personality. 

There are all sorts of evidences for this belief. At one level it is 
accepted because ae have been impressed and horrified by 
Orwell and Huxley—tew books can have strengthened Bolshevism 
and weakened democratic politics more than the crude fable of 
1984. At another there is the evidence of psycho-analysis and 
lobectomy. At a third there is “ brain-washing ” and the evidence 
at purges and political trials from van der Lubbe to Rajk. A recent 
able book by William Sargent’ has tried to draw together the 


1 Battle for the Mind: A Physiology of Conversion and Brain-Washing (Heinemann. 
xxiv+248 pp. 25s.). 
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phenomena of conversion in ay or orgiastic rites of initiation and 
social transition, and political “ brain washing.” He explains them 
all in terms of a mechanistic psychology: all that he says may be 
accurate, but I at least have been impressed by either the marginality, 
the transience, or the superficiality of what he describes. As with 
much advertising one is struck by the disproportion of means to 
end: there is something grotesque in both the means used to 
sell goods by commercial television and in the humourless jargon 
of modern Bolshevism, and the limitations of both are quite 
sharply defined although within these limitations both are 
successful. 

Indeed, what is terrifying about brain-washing is the arrogance 
of the end, the inhumanity and costliness of the means, and the 
smallness of the result. A great deal is paid for very little, yet the 
very idea has reduced pois valf-confiense, their faith in their 
own personal reality. Awareness of these cruel and surrealist 
charades of indoctrination and acceptance has permeated every 
mind, and the techniques of McC "! and Vyshinsky have done 
worse than create fear; they have destroyed confidence in the 
integrity, the privacy, the unique necessities of the self. 

aspects of mass society can, in their most extreme forms, 
destroy much of the integrity of the mind. If one is to believe 
North American social ro, and sociologists the impact of 
“Crestwood Heights”—from which Canadian suburb but one 
fugitive is supposed to have got away to the Channel Islands—or of 
* ia” can act as a longer enduring and deeper brain-washing 
—a sort of cold brain-washing—than anything achieved by 
Communist China. That society itself is at once necessity and 
enemy is no new recognition, but the conformist pressures are more 
overt in mass industrial societies and therefore more frightening. 

One way out of the awareness of contingency is faith. It is an 
old and popular way. To most of mankind throughout human 
history faith and/or intoxication have helped to make the human 
condition tolerable. In much of Asia and Africa the expansion of 
Europe brought this to an end. The Europeans brought not merely 
the unpredictability and rootlessness of the stranger and foreigner; 
they were at once conquerors and the possessors of a technically 
superior knowledge.* Their capricious mastery might be due to 
their God or their , or to both. Thus, to the non-Euro 
world by different channels came experience not unlike that which 


2 Many contemporary Europeans feel like this about Americans. 
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we now undergo—though more prolonged and less intense and 
widely spread—and, paradoxically, that experience is now ending. 
It is ending through two factors operating together and inde- 
ndently: the secular religions of nationalism and communism. 
he former of these is hardly a sufficient creed unless supported by 
a theistic religion such as Islam or a wider ideology such as humani- 
tarian socialism; the working of the latter as an “eg distinct 
from its content as a philosophy, a theory of politics and political 
tactics, and a contribution to the social sciences—I have attempted 
to analyse elsewhere.* Perhaps I may repeat here part of what I 
said about technologically backward areas, where, “ = slow spread 
of industry, the social dislocation which this spread nevertheless 
entails, and the desire for technological and scientific power, all 
enormously enhance the appeal of Bolshevism to local skilled 
workers and discontented intellectuals. Where technological 
inferiority and hope deferred in industrial progress cause despair, 
there the social technique and promise of Bolshevism provide a 
social substitute involving only evens organisation, and Marx is 
seen as the provider of an accessible short cut by his science of 
society and the social revolution to a world of technological and 
industrial achievement. 
“To correct one technology by another—a social one—is part of 
the appeal of Marxism to the proletariat; in colonial countries this 
romise is reinforced by the claim that an industrial order is possible 
without the pains of birth and growth) by the use of a social tech- 
nique backed by the repute of science in areas where science is still 
half magic.” But Bolshevism which is possible in the Western 
world today only to the excessively gullible, the habituated, and 
certain kinds of mind which derive a vertiginous pleasure from 
ambiguity, casuistry, danger, and a gamble with power, can even 
in the post-Stalin period elsewhere provide a metaphysic, an 
eschatology, and a certainty which make both the world as 
experience and the world as act necessary, exciting, and anything 
but contingent. 
As everyone knows a new speech—new not just in vocabulary 
but in rule and structure—was invented—not, I think, in any 
important way deliberately—for the purposes of Stalinism. This 
speech has exerted a profoundly depressing effect on Russian writing 
and has adapted itself in translation to most major languages. 
There are, indeed, people in every country who can even talk in the 


* “ The Bolshevik »”” The Cambridge Journal, Vol. V, No. 3, 1951. 
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primitive, heavy, and imprecise usages of For a Lasting Peace and a 
People’s Democracy. The evolution of this language of Bolshevik 
inevitability and the study of its advantages in giving certainty, 
permitting casuistry, and making propaganda would be a fascinat- 
ing and important study. So also would be an investigation of its 
psychological appeal and the intellectual deformations which follow 
on its adoption. R. N. Carew Hunt's recent, 4 Guide to Com- 
munist Jargon‘ investigates usefully a number of the terms 
employed, and this is very helpful, but he gives no analysis of the 
structure of this speech, far less any plausible picture of the motives 
underlying its employment. Until this is done the sociology and 
social psychology of “ communist necessity” in Asia and elsewhere 
will remain incomplete. 

Indeed, it is here that we encounter a constant area of failure. 
Politics are devalued and most people in the west are aware of 
contingency as never before. European communism at the moment 
is changing—one suspects that the world seems at once less arbitrary 
and yet less necessary and inevitable than under Stalin. But, how- 
ever many flowers may blow in Mao Tse-Tung’s gardens, one is 
reasonably sure that the perspectives are those of a rigid and 
triumphant historical Versailles. Of its inner tone and feeling, 
however, we know but little. Gossip about the relations, ambitions, 
and fears of a ruling group is not helpful save for the immediate 
purposes of the columnist and commentator. Chronicles—half 
Baedeker, half time-table—are more useful even if one is uncon- 
vinced that all the trains actually run, or that all the landmarks are 
there or are important.’ More is needed and I see no reason to 
believe that it will be forthcoming and that those of us who seek 
to understand the new necessities in Asia will succeed at all fully. 

It is idle therefore, though pleasant, to speculate as to whether 
the generational split which has appeared in the west and which is 
complained of even in Moscow will spread to China, or whether the 
typical insecurities of our prosperous era will result in a similar 
sense of the arbitrary in things and the vanity of public endeavour 
and interest. I strongly suspect the former will happen, and | 
believe that the second—without some agreement on nuclear 
wea is also likely. It would be nice to be right about this sort 
of thing, for an internationally depoliticised world would have 
4 (Bles. 169 pp. 15s.) 

5 An example of such a Baedeker is Malcolm Kennedy's A Short History of Communism 
in Asia (Weidenfeld. ix and 556 pp. 42s.). The author uses some odd sources, 


socialism and communism, over-estimates the role of Japan, and spells oddly— 
¢.g-, Zdhanov—but his facts are useful, though interpretation is lacking. 
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advantages as well as dangers. The history of the Roman and 
Ottoman empires, however, suggests that such a state of affairs 
brings its own, long-delayed nemesis. 

So far it has been assumed that a contingent world is in some 
ways depressing, but this is not necessarily the case. Our youth 
culture is not simply conformist. There is in it a strain of opposi- 
tion, of private rebellion. In western societies—and to some extent 
among the “hooligans” of east Europe—this takes odd forms. 
Young people “ contract out ” of society, or make the criminal, the 
arbitrary delinquent, into a hero, The pattern of James Dean runs 
from Tokio to Warsaw. This sub-current of behaviour is usually 
deplored, but as a reaction against conformity there is much to be 
said for it. We may need guides to the jargon of Bolshevism, but 
surely guides to the double-speak and double-think of conformity 
are as necessary if we are to assess and judge our own situation. 
The heroes and aspirations of the dissident young, those who have 
perhaps most thoroughly faced contingency, might help us to detect 
the worst ambiguities of our age and modes of expression. 

The Hungarian revolution was a case of revolt against a régime 
claiming a mandate of necessity and inevitability. It was, one is 
told, above all a revolt of the young. During its progress a young 
African postal official whom I met in French Togoland wanted not 
news—as I expected—of Suez, but wanted me to tell him about 
Hungary where people, rather than a régime, were making their 
own fate. Some recognition of contingency can be mre A and 
exhilarating, for it is a recognition of the possibility of such freedom, 
of private and public choice, of the osasbility of bringing about by 
one’s efforts some approximation between desire and reality. One 
can learn, as was learned even in Nazi concentration camps, to live 
with anything. In time we will probably learn to live in a largely 
contingent world without taking refuge in conformity or merely 

rivate interest. When that happens politics in the old sense will 

come more possible and natural. There will be less talk of “ re- 
thinking ” for there will be the possibility of new thinking. The 
generational split will then be healed as much as is healthy and 
the old, ilies function of the youth culture be resumed. 

Two things remain to be said. In most of us there is an 
ingrained desire for certainty and a hope that the world can be 
shown to une a firm and inevitable structure. Perhaps it can. 
There is, however, a danger that this desire may become over- 
mastering and a new quest for faith begin. This may not matter 
so long as there are many faiths—Voltaire was right when he said 
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that men need either one religion or seventy to live at peace. If 
beyond Europe and European society there remains a single creed 
convinced of its own necessity then such a quest for certainty 
through faith might well prove dangerous to the possibility and 
values of free politics. 

Secondly, politics have always, among other things, been about 
hunger, and to a large extent this remains true. The constant 
pone 208 of countries to become industrialised and of the national 
income to increase more rapidly than population in industrial states 
means that the problem of hunger is becoming constantly less 
oppressive. So, even if politics in their traditional sense revive it is 
unlikely that their importance—as distinct from the importance of 
technical questions about the implementing of social policy—will 
ever again be what it was. This, I have tried to suggest earlier, is 
by no means necessarily to be regretted. 


THE WOLFENDEN REPORT— 
AN APPRAISAL 


J. E. HALL WILLIAMS 


The Report of the Committee on Homosexual Offences and 
Prostitution (Cmnd. 247: September 1957) affords a rare oppor- 
tunity for examining some of the basic issues concerning the proper 
scope and function of the criminal law, and its limitations. The 
degree to which personal privacy ought to be invaded in the 
interests of public policy, the extent to which consent of the parties 
should be accepted 2 a defence to a criminal charge, whether the 
criminal law should confine itself to areas where police control can 
be reasonably effective and police action has at just, how far 
lice discretion can be trusted, and to what extent public opinion 
should be followed or led (and how to estimate what that opinion is) 
—these are the fundamental problems which fall for discussion. 
The Report of the Committee does attempt to articulate some of 
these basic issues and to resolve them, but the discussion is not 
altogether convincing, and the resolution not entirely satisfactory. 
The result is that the main recommendations have not been very 
well received and are unlikely to gain general acceptance. 
* u1.m., Barrister-at-Law. Lecturer in Criminal Law and Criminology at the London 
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The Terms of Reference of the Committee 


The terms of reference of the Committee required them “to 
consider (a) the law and practice relating to homosexual offences 
and the treatment of persons convicted of such offences by the 
courts; and (b) the law and practice relating to offences against 
the criminal law in connection with prostitution and solicitation for 
immoral purposes, and to report what changes, if any, are... . 
desirable.’ ke wil be observed that they were not Sy 7: with the 
investigation of homosexuality or prostitution as such but with the 
law and practice relating to homosexual offences and offences in 
connection with prostitution and solicitation for immoral purposes. 
They therefore considered it beyond their province “ to make a full 
examination of the moral, social, psychological, and _ biological 
causes of homosexuality or prostitution, or of the many theories 
advanced about these causes.” Nevertheless, they do roe Hh several 
valuable observations concerning the nature of homosexuality and 
prostitution. 


The Nature of Homosexuality and Prostitution 


With regard to homosexuality, the distinction is accepted between 
homosexual acts or offences and the condition of homosexuality, a 
distinction which was very well brought out in the evidence of the 
Church of England Moral Welfare Council. Whether or not one 
agrees that there is a homosexual component present in all persons 
to a greater or lesser degree, as the Freudians would have us believe, 
it is fairly clear that there exists in certain persons a homosexual 
propensity which may affect their behaviour in a variety of ways, 
not all of which are harmful, immoral, or obviously sexual. A 
distinction must be drawn between behaviour which is overtly 
sexual and behaviour from which a latent homosexuality might be 
inferred. It is with certain kinds of overtly sexual homosexual 
behaviour that the law is concerned. Moreover, the Report makes 
clear that, for the proper understanding of the homosexual offender, 
it is neither necessary nor desirable to regard him as suffering from 
a disease or illness or a condition of diminished responsibility. Two 
different conclusions are drawn from this false premise by opposing 
schools of thought; one school holds that homosexuality is a cancer 
of the soul which must be stamped out before it spreads like the 
plague; the other holds that the premise demands a whole-hogging 
“treatment ” approach to the offender. The Committee are to be 
congratulated for rejecting the notion of disease, with whatever 
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consequences might be thought to flow from it. It follows that 
individual offenders can properly be held responsible for their con- 
duct, and in the majority of cases are not suffering from an 
irresistible impulse or in a state of diminished responsibility. The 
Committee is also on firm ground in rejecting the use of the terms 
“ natural” and “unnatural” in describing sexual behaviour, as 
importing “an approving or condemnatory note into a discussion 
where dispassionate thought and statement should not be hindered 
by adherence to particular preconceptions.”” Whether it was wise to 
reject altogether the distinction between the invert and the pervert 
is not so clear, but such a distinction could only be recognised in 
mitigation of the sentence and not in the definition of the offence, 
and this is presumably what the Committee had in mind when they 
remark that “to make this distinction as a matter of definition 
seems to prejudge a very difficult question.” 

With regard to the nature of prostitution, the Committee accept 
the notion that economic factors alone cannot explain this pheno- 
menon: “there must be some additional psychological element in 
the personality of the individual woman who becomes a prostitute.” 
There is no need to go all the way with Dr. Glover concerning the 
psychopathology of prostitution to agree with this analysis; it is 
sufficient to recognise that such behaviour is frequently capable of 
being related to early childhood experiences or events of adolescent 
years. Peter Wildeblood’s vignettes of prostitutes in his book 
A Way of Life, and the case histories in Women of the Streets, 
abundantly testify to this. 


The Question of Privacy _ 
Now to the basic issues. The most important of these is un- 
doubtedly the — of privacy, and the degree to which the state 
may be allowed to intrude upon this in order to prosecute immoral 
behaviour. The Report makes out a strong case for respecting the 
rights of individuals to behave as they will in private, subject only 
to the overriding interests of protection of the young, the weak and 
mentally infirm, and the like. It is not possible to employ the 
machinery of the criminal law to deal with all moral offences, and 
unless there is some consideration which justifies its intervention 
the basic attitude should be that it is simply not the law’s business 
to intervene. Prostitution is not in itself a criminal offence, nor is 
adultery or fornication or private drunkenness. It is only when 
such conduct impinges on the public eye and causes offence or 
when there is some special interest to protect that the law should 
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intrude. Hence the major recommendation of the Report on the 
law relating to homosexual offences that it should no longer be an 
offence for adults to have homosexual relations in private. 

Much of the reasoning here is no doubt inspired by the excellent 
report of the Church © England Moral Welfare Council’s study 
group, which was the basis for that Council’s memorandum of 
evidence, and is published under the title Sexual Offenders and 
Social Punishment. The same distinction between the proper 
sphere of the criminal law and the province of morals was canvassed 
by the Street Offences Committee, which reported in 1928 (Cmd. 
3231, November 1928): 


“As a general proposition it will be universally accepted that the law is 
not concerned with private morals or with ethical sanctions. On the other 
hand the law is plainly concerned with the outward conduct of citizens in 
so far as that conduct injuriously affects the rights of other citizens. Certain 
forms of conduct it has always co thought right to bring within the oe 
of the criminal law on account of the injury which they occasion to the 
public in general.” 


One of the forms of conduct it has been thought right to bring 
within the scope of the criminal law of England is buggery (in 
Scotland known as sodomy) and this attracted the death penalty 
until 1861, since when it has been punishable with imprisonment 
for life. The famous Labouchére amendment, introduced into the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, simply extended the law by 
making it a misdemeanour, punishable with imprisonment up to 
two years, for any male to commit in public or private any act of 
gross indecency with another male, or to be a party to its com- 
mission. The suggestion that this introduced a novel principle into 
English law is refuted by the Committee, who point out that 
“buggery had for over three hundred years been a criminal offence 
whether committed in public or in private, and whether by con- 
senting parties or not.” But the amendment did provide greater 
opportunities for the blackmailer, “ which the law might well be 
expected to diminish.” 

The Committee’s hope is that by legalising homosexual behaviour 
between consenting adults they will minimise the pretexts for black- 
mail, and at the same time divert the attentions of some males from 
seeking adolescent youths (who are less likely to resort to blackmail) 
towards secking ne en partners. There is much good sense in this, 
but the question remains whether there is not an overriding interest 
or special reason for punishing such behaviour between adults, 
whether consenting or not. The answer to this question may be 
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indicated by considering the attitude of the common law towards 
consent as a defence to criminal behaviour in general. 


The Question of Consent 


The basic question here is how far can a man’s willingness to con- 
sent to acts which would amount to crimes if done without his 
consent affect the quality of the acts and —_ the conduct 
amounting to a criminal offence. The English common law until 
1934 took the view that a man was entitled to consent to quite 
serious assaults upon himself, provided they did not amount to 
maim (loss of an eye or a limb) and that certain injuries sustained 
in the course of lawful sports or accidentally in the course of rough 
horse-play were not criminal. In 1934 in the case of R. v. Donovan 
(2 K.B. 498) the law was restated by the Court of Criminal Appeal 
to the effect that a person was entitled to consent to assaults only 
if they occasioned no bodily harm, and bodily harm was defined as 
“any hurt or injury calculated to interfere with the health or 
comfort” of the person assaulted. It need not be permanent but 
must be more than transient or trifling. The object or motive of 
the assault could be considered, and where it was an act done for 
the purpose of gratifying a sexual perversion, as in this case, it was 
unlawful. So far this has only been considered to apply to cases of 
the infliction of physical harm in the way of an fsx f but there 
is no reason why the courts should not one day hold that if the 
conduct is injurious to the mental health of the parties, it is 
unlawful. The object or motive might also be looked at to supply 
the special reason for the law’s intervention. 

It is on this score that the Committee’s recommendation is in 
danger of breaking down. There is a conflict between the possi- 
bility of the non-availability of consent as a defence to assault at 
common law and the suggested abolition of the offence of homo- 
sexual conduct between consenting adults. The Committee do not 
explain how the presence of consent deprives the act of its vulgarity 
or wrongfulness. The proper limits of consent have been canvassed 
recently by Lord Justice Denning (as he then was) in the case of 
Bravery v. Bravery {1954] 1 W.L.R. 1169, where he expressed the 
view (at p. 1180) that a sterilisation operation was illegal unless 
there was an overwhelming medical necessity, notwithstanding the 
fact that the husband and wife consented to it. Similarly, operations 
for abortion and suicide pacts are illegal, notwithstanding the 
consent of the parties. See also Lord Denning’s speech in the 
House of Lords debate on the Wolfenden Report: December 4, 
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1957. The unerring instinct which the common law has shown 
over the centuries for resolving essentially moral problems in 
practical terms should be respected, and should make us cautious 
to ignore its lessons, which are not encouraging to the would-be 
abolitionists. 

Nevertheless, it is right to point out that the recommendation 
of the Committee has the support of respectable and well-informed 
bodies like the Church of England Moral Welfare Council, and 
the Church Assembly has recently declared its support for this 
proposal (by a narrow majority: 155 votes to 138). Moreover, very 
few European countries now hold that homosexual behaviour 
between consenting adults in private is a criminal offence, and the 
proposal cola the support of criminologists in all parts of the 
world. It is a courageous and daring pro ms If it is not adopted, 
we should at least make some effort in the way of liberalising and 
modernising the existing law. 


The Effectiveness and Justice of the Present Law 


Another basic question is how far one can legislate in the field of 
private morals without reaching the point where the ineffectiveness 
and injustice of the law outweigh all other considerations. In face 
of the certainty that prosecution can take place in only an 
infinitesimal proportion of the cases which actually occur, there 
comes a point where, to speak colloquially, the game is simply not 
worth the candle. Law enforcement comes to depend too much on 
chance and the vagaries of official discretion. It is contended that 
this stage has already been reached with regard to homosexual acts, 
and that there is an unanswerable case for abolition on the ground 
that detection is uneven and the incidence of prosecution unjust. 

It may be said in reply that the detection of other sexual offences 
such as incest and rape is extremely dependent on the willingness 
of the victim to report the offence, and the same is obviously true 
of all homosexual acts with young persons, yet it is not suggested 
that for this reason they be no longer retained as criminal offences. 
We come back to the list of overriding considerations or special 
interests which entitle one to legislate in the area of private morals. 
These are listed by the Committee as follows : 

1. Public order and decency, protection of the citizen against 
what is offensive or injurious. 

2. Exploitation and corruption of persons specially vulnerable 
because they are young, weak in body and mind, inexperienced or 
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in a state of special physical, official or economic dependence (see 
§ 13). 

The criminal law contains prohibitions against public indecency 
and solicitation, and the corruption and exploitation of the youn 
and infirm. Whether it should stop short at the consenting adult 
is debatable. It is arguable that the natural repugnance which is 
generally felt against homosexual acts is sufficient special reason for 
intruding in the field of private sexual behaviour in this instance. 
All sorts of explanations may be advanced for this feeling—the 
psycho-analyst would say it is our own guilt feelings which we 
purge by passing judgment on others, the social psychologist would 
observe that there is an attempt to reinforce our own self-control by 
this means, the moralist that we must punish that which we know 
is morally wrong. But whatever the reason, it is undeniable that 
there is general abhorrence of homosexual behaviour, which is 
deeply repugnant to the average citizen. If this is a sound instinct, 
the Committee might have been better advised to recognise and 
accept it, and try at the same time to shape our law on a more 
liberal and tolerant basis. This could be done by abolishing 
emotive terms like buggery and re-shaping the offences in two 
categories with lesser maximum penalties, homosexual assaults and 
homosexual indecencies, the former to apply where there was no 
consent or one partner is under the age of twenty-one, the latter to 
cases where there is consent and the partners are adults. This is 
not, however, the Committee’s approach. 


Heavy Penalties for Homosexual Offences 


With the exception of homosexual behaviour between consenting 
adults, the majority appear to favour the heavy maximum penalties 
available under the present law, and in one respect (the penalty for 
indecent assault on a female) they desire to raise the maximum 
penalty to ten years’ imprisonment, while for offences by a man 
over twenty-one with a person between sixteen and twenty-one they 
suggest a new offence with a maximum of five years’ imprisonment. 

¢ must look elsewhere in the Report for a truly enlightened 
lead on this aspect of the matter—to the Reservations of Mrs. 
Cohen, Dr. Curran, Lady Stopford, and Dr. Whitby. They 
recommend abolishing the distinction between buggery and other 
homosexual offences, which is a distinction not generally recognised 
in the laws of those European countries which make homosexual 
acts as such punishable. Moreover, Dr. Whitby proposes that there 
should be only two categories of offence: (a) indecent assault, 
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punishable with a maximum penalty of ten years’ imprisonment 
(Dr. Curran says two years), applicable where there was no consent 
or the other partner was under sixteen; (b) gross indecency, punish- 
able with a maximum penalty of two years’ imprisonment. Dr. 
Curran’s objection to raising the penalty for indecent assault on 
females to bring it into line with that proposed for indecent assault 
on males, on the ground that it would be a retrograde step, with no 
relation to current sentencing practice, also seems soundly based. 
The same criticism does not apply to the other recommendations 
concerning the sentencing of homosexual offenders, which are too 
numerous to discuss in detail in this article. 


Heavier Penalties for Prostitution 


At first sight the same criticism does apply, however, to the major 
recommendations with regard to offences connected with prostitu- 
tion, viz., that the penalties for solicitation by common prostitutes 
be raised in order to remove this offensive trade from the streets 
and make life more tolerable for the ordinary citizen who lives in 
them or passes through them. A maximum penalty of ten pounds 
for a first offence, twenty-five pounds for a second offence, and 
three months’ imprisonment for a third or subsequent offence is 
proposed. It is recognised that one cannot abolish prostitution, but 
at least it is hoped to clear the streets. The following consequences 
are foreseen, and it is recognised that these must to some extent be 
accepted—the likelihood . increase in the “ call-girl” system 
and perhaps more touts, and an increase in the use of dubious 
advertisements in shops or local newspapers (which Mr. Adair in 
his Reservations would like to see piste es ar in some way). These 
repercussions would be preferable to the present system of the forty- 
shilling fine (with no possibility of imprisonment, at least in 
London). The hope is that the higher penalties will deter pros- 
titutes, and also make them more willing to accept probation in 
suitable cases. This is especially important in the case of the young 
prostitute just commencing in the trade, and it is coupled with a 
recommendation that the courts should be given specific power to 
remand, in custody if need be, for not more than three weeks any 
prostitute convicted for the first or second time in order to enable a 
social or medical report to be furnished. 

The Committee have very wisely rejected the suggestion that 
there should be special institutions for the detention ~ prostitutes 
with a view to their rehabilitation. They have also rejected the idea 
of a long prison term, for in their view, the punishment must bear 
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some relation to the gravity of the offence. Yet it is difficult to 
imagine what is to be achieved by sending scores of hardened 
prostitutes to prison for not more than three months. Little in the 
way of reform can be achieved in such a short period, as the 
Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders have recognised 
in their Report on Alternatives to Short Terms of Imprisonment 
(Home Office, May 1957). It is not easy to suggest what alternative 
solution the Committee might have embraced. 

The alternative ad wt suggested from time to time for 
dealing with the problem of prostitution have ranged from a system 
of licensed brothels (which the Committee reject enghenratz> 
registration of prostitutes and compulsory medical examination (also 
rejected by implication, but not really discussed in the Report), and 
abolition of the present laws concerning solicitation (such as was 
proposed in the Public Places (Order) Bill, published by the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in 1950). None of these 
represents a solution to the problem. While the Committee were 
quite rightly prepared to eliminate the requirement of proof of 
“annoyance,” they were not prepared to abolish the formula 
whereby the common prostitute is given less legal protection than 
the ordinary citizen. Alternatives were considered, but on balance 
it was felt safer to retain the phrase “‘ common prostitute” in the 
definition of the offence, and there is much wisdom in this recom- 
mendation. The failure to deal with “kerb crawling” has been 
widely criticised, but it is the fear of implicating innocent persons 
which inspires the Committee’s attitude on these matters, and one 
can appreciate that this might be a real danger. The suggestion 
that the law should be extended to cover non-urban areas where 
loitering for the purposes of prostitution takes place also seems well 
advised. 

Fairness of Police Procedures 


One of the basic issues concerning prostitution (and to a large extent 
homosexuality too) is the degree to which police procedures are 
fairly operated, and whether the discretion to prosecute is wisely 
used. The Committee found no evidence of a “ witch-hunt” of 
homosexuals, though there are wide variations in the ways in which 
different police forces administer the law, and they recognise that 
from time to time local campaigns arise either as a result of a 
deliberate drive by the police or by reason of local public indigna- 
tion. As a safeguard against discrepancies in the administration of 
the law they recommend that, except for indecent assaults, no 
offence more than twelve months old be capable of being prosecuted. 
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Although they recommend that in order to ensure uniformity of 
practice no prosecution for a homosexual offence other than indecent 
assault committed in private by a person under twenty-one shall be 
permitted without the sanction of the Attorney-General (except for 
prosecutions instituted by the Director of Public Prosecutions), they 
make no corresponding recommendation for prosecutions of adults, 
presumably because of the large numbers involved. Is there not a 
case for considering some such general provision? 

With regard to prostitution, the Committee found no evidence 
of any kind that the police arrest prostitutes on some kind of rota 
system (once a fortnight). The statistics certainly refute this notion, 
though it is strongly believed by many of the prostitutes, as the 
literature on the subject reveals, and the Report concedes that “ it 
would be surprising if the police did not exercise a certain amount 
of discrimination of this kind in making arrests.” On the whole 
the police come out of it very well in the Report, and there is a 
fine tribute to the work of the women police. Something might be 
gained from the Scottish system of informal caution coupled with a 
report to the moral welfare officer, followed by ne caution at 
the police station for a subsequent offence, and a prosecution only 
after persistent offences, and the Committee recommend its 
adoption. 


Commercial Exploitation of Prostitution 


The Committee found little evidence that prostitutes were being 
exploited or organised on a large scale. Where the prostitute has a 
ponce, it is often an arrangement of mutual convenience, and the 
nearest thing to an abiding attachment that the prostitute knows in 
her life, as the book on Women of the Streets makes clear. In the 
Committee’s view it is “an over-simplification to think that those 
who live on the earnings of prostitution are exploiting the prostitute 
as such. What they are really exploiting is the whole complex 
relationship between prostitute oa customer; they are, in effect, 
exploiting the human weaknesses which cause the customer to seck 
the prostitute and the prostitute to meet the demand.” 

The offence of living on the earnings of prostitution is left 
untouched by the Committee’s recommendations, although the 
women members of the Committee favoured raising the maximum 
penalty from two to five years’ imprisonment. The Committee 
recommend that the same law be applied to living on the earnings 
of male prostitution, and that the term “ brothel” be declared to 
include premises used for homosexual practices. 
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The weakest part of the Report would appear to be that dealing 
with the use of premises for the purpose of prostitution. At present 
there are endieh loopholes which are well known to the operators 
in this field; but the Committee do not see any way of stopping 
them up without depriving the prostitute of her right to live in 
promiscuous peace. Premises in the sole occupation of a woman 
who uses them for her own prostitution do not in law constitute 
a brothel even though they may be in the same building as other 

remises similarly used; and although they may be habitually used 
Por the purpose of prostitution, and it is an offence for the tenant or 
occupier to permit such use, the courts have held that a woman 
who is the sole occupier of premises which she uses for the purpose 
of her own habitual prostitution cannot be convicted, neither can a 
lessee of premises who sub-lets part to a woman for such purpose, 
since he is in effect the landlord not the “ tenant or occupier.’ 

The Committee conclude that it would not be right to amend 
the law in such a way as to make guilty of an offence a person who 
lets premises to a prostitute who uses them, even with his know- 
ledge, for the purposes of her own habitual prostitution. They do 
recommend, however, that the landlord should have the right to 
recover possession of premises which are being put to use for the 
purposes of prostitution, but only where there is a conviction of 
the lessee or tenant; and it is recognised that “ there are many cases 
where there is no conviction of a tenant but where a landlord 
experiences difficulty in ridding his premises of prostitution.” They 
recommend that magistrates’ courts should have power upon con- 
victing a tenant or occupier of 2g a brothel or knowingly 

rmitting premises to be used as such or for the purposes of 

bitual prostitution, to make an order determining the lease or 
tenancy or requiring the tenant to assign it within three months to 
some person approved by the landlord. It is recommended that 
the landlord should have the right to be heard if he so desires in 
regard to this matter, and should be notified about the proceedings. 
This has the advantage of giving the landlord the information and 
oe which he now lacks, but only in the event of conviction 
of the tenant or occupier for one of these offences. Moreover, if 
he does not take advantage of this right or subsequently grants a 
new lease or contract to the same person without inserting suitable 
provisions to prevent recurrence of the offence, he shall be deemed 
a party to any subsequent similar offence unless he can show that 
he took all reasonable steps to prevent it. 

This recommendation, together with that relating to the 
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landlord demanding exorbitant rent being deemed to be living on 
immoral earnings, go some part of the way towards protecting 
respectable properties from invasion by prostitutes and their ponces 
(Mr. Adair would go further), but they do little or nothing to 
protect the neighbours who may feel the neighbourhood has become 
undesirable. The rating law recognises that the valuation may be 
affected, yet how can the adjacent owners be compensated for the 
loss in the value of their 0 alg This would appear to be one 
of the risks of buying or leasing property in an urban area. Can 
it be insured against ? 


The Prostitute’s Customer 


It has not escaped notice that the one person who is not ng. 89 
in the present state of the law is the prostitute’s customer or client. 
The difficulty is that without making it an offence to respond to a 
prostitute’s solicitation and commit fornication, it is impossible to 
reach the customer. Presumably the higher fines envisaged by the 
Committee will affect the prices char to the customer, and thus 
indirectly lead to a decline in demand. In the Committee’s view it 
is the prostitute who affronts the sense of decency of the ordinary 
citizen by parading habitually and openly. A person — 
soliciting prostitutes might be covered by the present law whic 
prohibits a male person persistently soliciting or importuning in a 
public place for immoral purposes (Sexual Offences Act, 1956, s. 32). 
It might be eres for the police to do acne to deter the 
customer 7 inging charges under this section. The Report is 
strangely silent on the desirability of such charges, though it recog- 
nises the possibility. The general attitude to the customer seems to 
be that he is always right. 

In conclusion, it should be said that however controversial the 
Committee’s recommendations may be (and on subjects such as 
those under consideration they could not be expected to be other- 
wise) the Report represents a landmark in the development of 
English criminal law. Although the main recommendation con- 
cerning homosexuality between consenting adults may have been a 
little too far in advance of public opinion, the Report (and especially 
some of the Reservations) contains a great deal of sound sense and 
practical wisdom on all aspects of that delicate social issue. If on 
prostitution it appears that the light fails or burns less brightly we 
should reflect that this is one of the most intractable of all human 
problems and it would take a Committee of geniuses or saints to 
provide a satisfactory solution of all the complex issues. 
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THE MALTA STORY 


JOHN HATCH 


In 1802, by agreement with representatives of its people, Britain 
took possession of the Mediterranean island of Malta. For over 150 
years this island has been invaluable to British imperial defence. 
A dockyard was built there, and its naval position in the centre of 
the Mediterranean has served as a bastion Pe the strategic route to 
the Near and Far East. In both world wars Mediterranean strate 
was firmly hinged on Malta, a fact clearly recognised by the 
Germans and Italians, whose bombers reduced many of its buildings 
to rubble and killed 2,000 of its inhabitants. 


The Future of an Island Fortress 


It has been common practice during the past two centuries for an 
imperial power to take possession of a strategic island, establish it 
as a fortress, and then look upon it purely as a military base. Only 
recently has any interest been shown in the effects of this attitude 
on the life of the island’s inhabitants. Yet when we have turned 
to recognise the Maltese people as living human beings, instead of 
inanimate factors in strategic defence, we have immediately un- 
covered the profound effects of military usage on the peoples 
concerned. Instead of developing as a community geared to the 
roduction of their own resources and seeking the means to develop 
a form of life founded upon what they could produce, virtually the 
whole economic superstructure of the island has been built upon 
this single foundation of the dockyard. Possibly the British naval 
activity in Malta has provided the Maltese with a higher standard 
of life than would otherwise have been possible; nevertheless, it has 
left them completely exposed to any change in British naval strategy. 
They live in a single commodity economy just as much as the sugar, 
rubber, or copper colonies, and are as directly affected by trends 
outside their control. 
There are many small communities scattered around the world 
who remain dependent on Britain as a relic of some aspect of 
British iment: history. Mauritius, St. Helena, Fiji, are all 
instances; so are the Gambia, Brunci, Singapore, the West Indies. 
* The author is Commonwealth Officer of the British Labour Party, and was formerly 
Lecturer in International Relations in the Universities of “ae aad and Durham. He 


visited Malta in 1957. Closely associated with the Mintoff delegation to London and 
the Maltese Labour Party. 
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What is to happen to such tiny communities, left stranded by the 
ebb tide of British imperialism? The latter group may have the 
opportunity of federating with a larger unit; some, like the West 
Indian islands, perhaps to form a new state by federating amongst 
themselves. There will still remain, however, isolated groups of 
people, particularly in islands, for which there is no such future. 
Yet, however small such communities, their peoples cannot be 
condemned to permanent dependence or to rule by a Government 
in which they have no representation. 

This dilemma faces about a dozen small British dependencies. 
A number of reasons led to the Maltese being the first to raise the 
problem with the British Government. Their ancient and com- 
paratively homogeneous population; their poe sufferings during 
the second world war; the pressure of ulation within the island; 
the comparatively high standard of i te life and consequent 
ambitions for further development; the constant physical presence 
of an imperial government and its forces alongside their own parlia- 
mentary structure; and their increasing awareness of complete 
dependence on the naval dockyard, but absence of any influence 
over its future; all these factors combined to stimulate queries as to 
the future of their nation. Fears and doubts might be vaguely 
felt amongst the 4 sco but it required individual leadership to 
express them. is was Re in the dynamic personality of 
the Labour Party leader, Dom Mintoff. 


Mintoff’s Plan 


It was during his five years as leader of the Opposition from 1950 
to 1955 that Dom Mintoff worked out his revolutionary plan of 
integration. As he saw it, there were two problems demanding 
solution, and the solutions to each must be complementary. As a 
Labour leader drawing almost his entire support San the dockyard 
workers he had to find the means of raising the standard of living 
of his people. Yet his freedom of action would be tightly circum- 
scribed by Maltese dependence on Britain’s military use of the 
island. Nine-tenths of imports into Malta were paid for by United 
Kingdom expenditure or aid, whilst eleven-twelfths of the total 
national income depended directly or indirectly on the expenditure 
of the British services. 

Secondly, Mintoff had to seck some method by which the 
growing political nationalism of his people could be satisfied. The 
small size of the island and its population, coupled with its strategic 
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importance, made it virtually impossible to foresee circumstances in 
which it could become an independent sovereign state. Neverthe- 
less, the Maltese would certainly not be prepared to accept 
permanent British hegemony. 

The intersection of these two lines of inquiry then became clear 
to Mintoff, and his stature was established by the ability to face the 
unique err. A rising standard of living for the Maltese people 
could only be obtained with British help. The political future of 
the island. must depend largely on British decisions. The conclu- 
sion was clear: if the Maltese were to ensure the development of 
their own economy, and to attain political dignity, they must find 
some means of participating in British decisions. 

Mintoff therefore produced his plan to link Malta with the 
United Kingdom whilst retaining control of its own local affairs. 
He proposed that Members of Parliament be elected from Maltese 
constituencies to Westminster, that agreement be reached on the 
internal powers of the Maltese Parliament and Government, and 
that an arrangement be agreed for consultation between the Maltese 
and British Governments on matters of common concern relating 
to the use of Malta by the British services. The nearest parallel to 
this plan is the constitutional position of Northern Ireland. Mintoft 
secured the support of his Labour Party for his proposal and put it 
to the electorate in the 1955 general election. He was careful, 
however, to leave himself one escape hatch. He told the electorate 
that his plan held out the best hopes for their future, but that if it 
was not approved the alternative must be full independence for 
Malta. On this programme the Maltese Labour Party won the 
election, securing twenty-three seats to the Nationalists’ seventeen. 


The Round Table Conference 


It was one thing to have secured the support of the 316,000 Maltese; 
it was quite another to persuade fifty million British to break the 
gentle trends of their traditional conservatism. Before he became 
Prime Minister Mintoff had already visited London to put his ideas 
before political opinion there. He found sympathy but very little 
support. Now as Prime Minister, with the backing of his Govern- 
ment, party, and people, he renewed the attack. Eventually it was 
Lord Attlee who broke the ice and boldly proposed that an inter- 
party commission be set up to examine the whole situation. The 
Government accepted the suggestion and the Round Table Con- 
ference came into being. This was composed of leading members 
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of all three political parties under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Chancellor. It met and took evidence in London and then visited 
Malta and Gozo to examine the situation on the spot. Arguments 
were heard from the Maltese Labour Government, the trade unions, 
the Nationalist Party, and the Progressive Constitutional Party. 
The views of the Roman Catholic Church, which is the established 
church of the island, were also taken into consideration. 

The Maltese Government and the trade unions supported the 
integration scheme; the Nationalists proposed a form of dominion 
status, leaving the United Kingdom in control of defence and 
foreign policy; the Progressive Constitutional Party, which has no 
members in the Maltese Assembly, was content with increasing the 

wer of the legislature and suggesting closer administrative contact 

tween the two governments. On certain matters, however, all 
ies were in agreement. The status and powers of the Roman 
Catholic Church must not be reduced; the position of the Maltese 
legislature and Government should be strengthened; defence and 
foreign affairs must remain with Westminster, though with 
improved consultative machinery between the two governments; 
and it was essential that Britain should continue to assist the 
Maltese in economic development, social services, and improved 
living standards. 

Even before the Round Table Conference had met, discussions 
had taken place between the Maltese and British Governments on 
economic relations. These had resulted in a joint declaration by 
which the British Government pledged itself to help in— 


(a) raising the standard of education and social services; 

(b) increasing employment opportunities to lessen dependence 
on defence expenditure; 

(c) avoiding unemployment. 


It was therefore established that Britain was to increase her respon- 
sibility for assisting in raising and diversifying the economic life. of 
the Maltese people. 

The Round Table Conference, with two dissentients amongst 
its seventeen members, published its Report in December 1955. The 
integration scheme was accepted, subject to the approval of the 
Maltese people. Three Members of Parliament were to be elected 
by the Maltese electorate in the same way as British Members, and 
to sit at Westminster with equal powers. The Maltese Parliament 
should be given authority over every aspect of Maltese life except 
defence and foreign policy and, eventually, direct taxation, which 
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would be transferred to the United Kingdom when living standards 
yo to those in Britain had been attained in Malta. Respon- 
sibility in London for the affairs of the island should be transferred 
from the Colonial to the Home Office, which would maintain a 
staff in Malta itself. The Governor of Malta must act on the advice 
of Maltese Ministers. A number of committees would be set up 
both in Valetta and in London for consultation on defence, 
economic, financial, and other matters of common concern between 
the two governments. 

The Conference also considered the problems to be overcome in 
raising the Maltese standard of living to an equivalent position with 
that in Britain. It was accepted that this would take time and 
mutual effort. Proposals were made for a development plan which 
would improve agriculture, fishing, tourism, industrial develo 
ment, immigration, and technical training, and which might 
increase the civil importance of the Maltese harbour. It was 
assumed that there was little danger of the naval value of Malta to 
Britain being reduced, whilst the Conference was given to under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s Government would continue aid at about 
the current annual level of between £4 and £5 million. 


Meeting Opposition 

Mintoff had therefore won a major political victory in Britain. He 
had persuaded leading members of all three British political parties 
that his plan was best fitted to meet the problems facing the two 
countries. He had now to turn from political salesmanship to the 
more delicate task of political diplomacy. The Round Table Con- 
ference was simply advisory. Parliamentary approval had to be 
secured and eventually legislation accepted. fe Malta, too, his 
opponents were neither silent nor still. The public victories had 
been won, but every step towards the final goal of permanent 
achievement would be taken on a tightrope. 

In Britain there were initially two main centres of criticism to 
be overcome. First, there was the traditional conservatism of the 
British Parliament, always intensely jealous of its position and 
suspicious of any suggestion for altering its form. Even the Govern- 
ment appeared undecided, in spite of the fact that one of its 
members had been chairman of the Conference and that it was 
known that the Colonial Secretary favoured the scheme. When 
the debate on the report was held in Parliament the Government 
refused to commit itself, declaring that it would hear the views of 
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members before taking a decision. Once again, therefore, it was 
left to the leaders of the Opposition to make the pace and lend their 
full support to the a plan. The Government then 
accepted the scheme, which now secured Parliamentary approval. 

The second critical note was set by religious representatives. 
This came from two contrary sides. Roman Catholic opposition 
had been voiced in the Commons debate by Mr. William Teeling, 
who deprecated the dangers involved to the Catholic way of life 
amongst the Maltese. This was Oy forcibly, and devastatingly 
met by a Labour Catholic spokesman, Mr. Robert Mellish. But 
other voices were critical of entrenching Roman Catholic privileges. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury voiced some of these fears for the 
Anglican Church in the House of Lords, whilst Mr. George Thomas 
spoke of Non-Conformist doubts in the Commons. On the one 
side some Catholics were frightened of secular influence penetrating 
from Britain to the island, whilst on the other non-Catholics saw 
no reason why, in an island which was to be part of Britain, Roman 
Catholics should be in a privileged position and other churches 
suffer discrimination. 

In Malta itself it was the church which formed the most 
mers opposition to Mintoff’s plans. The Nationalist Party had 
ost face before the dynamism of Mintoff’s Government, though it 
was used by the church as a political mouthpiece. The Progressive 
Constitutional Party was politically impotent, though its control of 
the press could be used for propaganda purposes. 

Mintoff decided to hold a national referendum following the 
publication of the Round Table Conference Report, and before the 
Westminster Parliament had passed judgment. He was imme- 
diately opposed by the church and nationalists. The opposition 
adopted the tactic of boycotting the referendum, realising that it 
had little hope of defeating the plan by a straight vote. Even parish 
priests were pressed into advising their flocks to abstain from voting. 
This tactic, of course, enabled the opposition to claim that all who 
did not vote were opposed to the scheme. In the event 40-87 per 
cent. of the total electorate did not cast their votes as compared 
with 18-84 per cent. at the previous general election. Of those who 
voted, 67,607 supported integration and 20,177 opposed it. The 
figure of those in favour represented 44 per cent. of the total 
electorate or 74 per cent. of those voting. Obviously these figures 
could be used to su the case of either side, although, taking 
into consideration normal abstentions and those who simply 
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feared the church’s power, there can be little doubt that they 
revealed a majority in favour of integration. 

The plan now, as announced by the British Government, was 
that legislation would be introduced into the Westminster Parlia- 
ment embracing the whole scheme. That section dealing with 
Maltese representation at Westminster would, however, only come 
into effect at a subsequent date, after another Maltese General 
Election had been held if a majority of members were returned 
mandated to implement the scheme. A promise was also made 
that assurances would be given to the Roman Catholic Church 

teeing that the British Parliament would not interfere with 
the religious affairs of the Maltese people. 


Victory Soured 


All this was in March 1956, two years ago. At that time it was 
anticipated that the whole procedure would have been completed 
long before now, so enabling the Maltese to hold their general 
election, pronounce on the issue, and be prepared to take part in 
the next British General Election. The story of the last two years, 
however, is one of continual frustrations, mutual provocations, and 
petulant outbursts, continually diverting minds from the central 
problem. Consequently, even now, legislation has neither been 
introduced nor even drafted. The nearest approach to its introduc- 
tion came when the Colonial Secretary indicated that he hoped to 
lay it before the House during the present session. This hope has 
been laid aside, and in its place the Colonial Office now intends 
merely to produce a White Paper for further parliamentary debate. 
In the interim relations between Britain and Malta have continually 
deteriorated. As the Maltese are constitutionally bound to hold a 
General Election during the next twelve months there is now 
positive danger of integration itself foundering through lack of 
mutual confidence. 

It has to be realised that to the Maltese the scheme has always 
involved some little sacrifice of their nationalist pride on the altar 
of rising living standards. They have recognised that “ poor but 
free” may sound heroic but represents no realistic policy—though 
when provoked they sometimes return to its comfort. Condbaganly 
the political settlement involved in integration is only acceptable 
if it is accompanied by an assurance of economic development. 

This necessity becomes doubly important for Mintoff and his 
colleagues when his nationalist opponents claim that economic aid 
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would be forthcoming without political integration. The onus is 
therefore placed on the Maltese Labour Movement to convince their 
— that genuine development can only be assured by association 
with Britain and representation at Westminster. 


Financial Haggling 

Over the last two years there has been a continual haggle between 
the two Governments over annual finance. As always, the British 
Treasury has been involved in this struggle and, although on the 
whole the Colonial Office has fought well on behalf of its Maltese 
wards, there have been occasions when it seems that certain officials 
in the Colonial Office have been intent on deliberately sabotaging 
the whole scheme. H.M.G. has continually tried to maintain that 
the rather vague passage in the Round Table Conference Report 
fixed the limit of British aid at £5 million a year. This they have 
used against Maltese claims, both in negotiations on annual budgets 
during the interim period before integration, and in the long battle 
to find agreement on financial relations once integration has come 
into effect. British financial policy has consequently had two major 
effects on the Maltese. In the first place, it has led them to suspect 
that the British Government has no genuine intention of helping 
the people of Malta to achieve equivalent living standards; in the 
second, it has made it almost impossible for the Maltese Govern- 
ment to lay down any development plan secure in the knowledge 
that the resources will be available to finance it. After pressure, 
H.M.G. did appoint, first an Economic Committee, and then the 
Hives Commission on industrialisation. Neither, however, can 
possibly succeed without this basic security of planned economic 
resources to lay the foundations of progressive development. 

After a long struggle, involving continually high blood-pressures, 
the long-term financial arrangements to follow integration were 
agreed in July 1957. This agreement made provision for grants of 
£5 million a year for five years towards the capital expenditure of 
Malta, plus something over £1 million a year towards financing 
expanding social services. A commission was to examine both 
economic plans and needs within the five-year period. But perhaps 
the most important provision of this agreement was the clause by 
which the British Government pledged itself to give special 
assistance if unemployment in Malta were to remain at a point 
higher than that in Britain over any period of six months. This 
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ledge was vaguely worded, but nevertheless valuable. It gave 
ta the position of a development area. 

Meanwhile, however, the context within which negotiations 
were being conducted had radically changed. New dihaia and 
financial policies had been adopted by the British Government. In 
April the Minister of Defence, Duncan Sandys, paid a visit to 
Valetta in which he brusquely warned Maltese Ministers that their 
dockyard was no longer essential to British strategy and that its 
work would be reduced. And there is no alternative employment 
for Maltese dockers as there is for those of Chatham, Portsmouth, or 
Rosyth. Consequently, the major strength of Maltese sanctions had 
suddenly vanished. Only a few months afterwards deflation was 
adopted as the cardinal principle of the Conservative Government's 
financial policy, and it soon became clear that the Maltese were to 
be forced to make a contribution to salvaging the plight into which 
the British economy had been plunged during the last few months. 
As a consequence relations between the two governments have 
continually worsened and provocation on both sides has rapidly 
increased. 


Three Current Problems 


After a long visit to London in the autumn of 1957 Mintoff and his 
colleagues returned to their island in November with three prob- 
lems outstanding. First, they had underspent their 1956-57 alloca- 
tion, but needed the balance to finance the current budget. Their 
immediate needs were due partly to the role they had played during 
the Suez crisis and partly to a quicker completion of contracts. 
The British Treasury, however, was adamant, and refused to give 
a penny. 

Secondly, the question of the dockyard was still undecided. The 
British Government had declared its new defence policy before 
thinking out its implications. They were now under pressure in 
Britain itself to close Valetta rather than Chatham. This imme- 
diately led to crisis in Malta. A protest meeting called by the 
dockers was es Syma by Mintoff when he received a belated 
m from Secretary of State assuring him that there was 
oa work to keep his dockyard going for about three years at its 

t level. The cancellation of this meeting was used by some 
of the union leaders to suggest treachery on Mintoff’s part, and only 
after he had offered his resignation as Prime Minister was he 
unanimously assured of the aeons of the dockyard workers. 
Yet the message of Lennox-Boyd was still vague, and requests were 
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made in vain for it to be defined clearly. As a consequence, in the 
New Year, when it became apparent that dockers were to be dis- 
missed, Mintoff introduced a resolution into his Assembly declaring 
that if the British Government went back on its guarantee of dock- 
yard employment the Maltese would absolve themselves of obliga- 
tions towards Britain. In fact there had been no British guarantee 
of employment, but, once again, it was only under the shadow of 
this threat that Lennox-Boyd gave the figures previously demanded, 
indicating that 12,000 of the 13,200 dockyard workers would be 
kept employed for three years. As the dismissed men were then 
employed on the NATO oil storage scheme, this unnecessary crisis 
collapsed, but had further increased mistrust. 

The third issue involved the final constitutional position to be 
achieved under integration. The question was whether Malta 
should become an integral part of the United Kingdom. This is 
particularly important to the Maltese because of their desire to be 
included in the British quota of immigrants admitted to America 
and Canada. There is reason to believe that this question was 
settled satisfactorily even during these recurrent crises. 


Exacerbation 

Relations between the British and Maltese have thus become 
increasingly critical during the past two years. They are now 
precariously balanced above the abyss. The British Government, 
now under continual fire from its back-benchers, is rigidly main- 
taining its intransigent financial attitude and insisting that the 
Maltese people must also suffer in Britain’s financial crisis. It has 
determined, not only to refuse Mintoff’s present demands, but to 
cut the subsidy for 1958/59. It brusquely commands the Maltese 
Government either to increase taxation or to float a loan, though 
its members must know, from their own experience, that no 
government can be expected to take such action in an election year. 
It has changed its mind about introducing an integration bill during 
the present session and thus will make it impossible for the next 
General Election in Malta to be held squarely on this issue. 

On the other hand, Mintoff, provoked and infuriated by these 
actions and the manner in which Conservative ministers have 
informed him of them, has become increasingly intransigent and 
for of the extent of his victories. He is now insisting on 
independence be tes with a treaty of friendship allowing him to 
offer dockyard facilities to other nations, although he must know, 
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if only by looking to Sicily and Southern Italy, how impossible it 
is to attract industries under present circumstances without sub- 
stantial capital expenditure and political stability. Nor does he 
appear to have realised that he is now negotiating with a wasting 
asset, in circumstances much less propitious to his cause than those 
existing before a year ago. If any possibility ever existed for an 
independent Malta to attract capital and industry, or to offer naval 
facilities to other states—which is highly improbable—the recent 
melodramas and resultant political instability have banished such 


hopes. 
Integration Remains Essential 


The fact is that integration remains the one and only solution which 
can reconcile British responsibility for the welfare of the people of 
Malta and the maintenance of friendly relations with them, on the 
one side, and the natural ambitions of the Maltese people them- 
selves to find the way to a better standard of living on the other. 
The political settlement of integration has an economic significance 
which has never been fully recognised by the Maltese. Once Malta 
becomes a part of the United Singin, the welfare of her people 
will be an explicit responsibility of the British Government and 
Parliament. Neither British politicians nor the British trade union 
movement will allow the island to remain as a permanent depressed 
area or its people to suffer disabilities in wages, employment, and 
social services. It is only to be expected that both sides will strike 
as hard a bargain as possible in present circumstances, but whatever 
the sacrifices entailed, the future of the people of Malta and the 
relations between them and the people of Britain can only be placed 
on a secure foundation by implementing this imaginative and 
unique scheme of integration. The process should have been 
completed long before now. The major mistake has been to allow 

angling negotiations between the two governments to poison the 
friendly atmosphere existing two years ago, instead of implementin 
the decision of the British Parliament immediately. But if fina 
agreement is not reached very soon, the historic opportunity of 
accepting a unique solution to a problem of international signi- 
ficance may well be finally spurned simply through mutual lack of 
faith and imagination. 
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BLOCK GRANTS AND CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION 


JOHN VAIZEY 


THE government propose to introduce a system of block grants in 
place of the seo percentage formula which has obtained since 
1944. The government say this will aid local autonomy and reduce 
administrative costs; the teachers and the opposition say that it will 
cut the flow of funds into education. An enormous controversy 
has blown up. 

Are le = g the right questions? Are the issues really as 
simple = he seem? On the a hand, it may be that the ual 
cated web of relationships between the Ministry, the L.E.A.s and 
the teachers is more ome of close analysis than a barren discussion 
of “ freedom ”—the most abused abstract noun in the language. 
How real is the desire and need for “ freedom ” on the part of local 
councillors?’—possibly the teachers feel that freedom of this kind 
reduces their own freedom to teach well. On the other hand, how 
far have the fears of a reduction in outlays on education distracted 
the teachers from considering the main object of the government 
(which is to reform local government) and prevented a real analysis 
of the purpose of local government in education? 

In this article I intend to raise all these issues. First of all, 
however, I must clear the decks on the flow of resources into 
education. 

Over the years public expenditure on education has grown in 
spurts largely unrelated to changes in the grant formula. In recent 
years education expenditure has tended to regain the percentage of 
the national income it achieved in the early nineteen-thirties; just 
after the war it was a smaller percentage of the national income 
than it was in the nineteen-twenties. Few of these fluctuations have 
been directly associated with changes in the grant-in-aid system: a 
cut in the grant in 1931 was followed by a rise in real expenditure 
while the enlargement of the grant in 1944 was only slowly followed 
by a reversal of a falling trend of expenditure. The major factors 
affecting the level of expenditure on education are the size of the 
child population, the level of prices (especially of teachers’ incomes), 

* The author is Tutor in the for Social Administration, Oxford; formerly 


Fellow, St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Scholar, Queens’ College, Cambridge; 
author, The Costs of Education (Allen and Unwin, 1958). 
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the rate of capital investment, and the level of the national income— 
not the grant. Because all these influences have been on a —s 
trend in recent years—and are likely to continue to be so—the leve 
of all expenditure on education has been rising fairly fast; and 
because two of them (the number of children and the rate of capital 
investment) have been going up exceptionally quickly, the propor- 
tion of the national income devoted to education (both current and 
capital expenditure) has also risen.’ 

The government’s proposals for a change in the system of educa- 
tion grants must therefore be examined in the light of the evidence 
that the grant system is not as important as at first appears in 
determining the level of expenditure. It must be made clear, more- 
over, that the government has continually said this. It has been 
said all along that the purpose of changing the grant system is 
mainly administrative and has no relation to the rate of growth of 
expenditure.’ 

How Education is Financed 


Education expenditure has been financed roughly in the ratio of 
6:3:1 between government grants, local rates, and fees.* It is a 
Sara ARO in the light of what has been said not a very 
ikely one—that a change in the method of finance which entailed 
a change in this ratio would affect the level of expenditure. (It is 
more likely to affect the division of expenditure between services.) 
The present grant is given on a formula embodying a number of 
factors: a constant of £6 per child, plus 60 per cent. of recognised 
expenditure minus the yield of a ls. 6d. rate; it is separate from 
other grants paid to local authorities; and it discriminates between 
various services by varying the percentage rate. 

In place of this grant the government proposes to include most 
of its aid (but not that given to technology) in a new system of block 
— given to local authorities not specifically tied to any service, 

¢ grant to be stabilised for three-yearly periods, and embodying a 
complicated formula designed to redress local inequalities of 
resources and demands.‘ The simplification of the grant mechanism 
will not itself save any administrative costs because the old grants 
were fairly easy to operate, but the substitution of a block grant for 


1 See John Vaizey, The Costs of Education, Chap. 1. 
2 Cf. gory Sg of H. Brooke, December 10, 1957, and G. Lloyd, December 11, 
1957, and . 209, para. 5. 


3 These matters are given in detail in Chap. 4 of The Costs of Education. 


4 The Government's $ are summarised in the White Paper on Local Government 
Finance, Cmnd. . The Minister to ge that for 1959-61 the triennial period will 
not be introduced (Manchester Guardian, January 29, 1958). 
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BLOCK GRANTS AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


a percentage grant makes redundant the detailed examination of all 
expenditure to see whether it is eligible for grant. The only finan- 
cial control which will remain will be the district auditor’s function 
of seeing whether the expenditure is legally permissible within the 
Education (and other) Acts. This should save administrative time 
and energies. Further, the substitution of a block grant based on 
“ objective ” factors like child population is a “ fairer” method of 
distributing government money than a percentage grant (which 
benefits the richer authorities) and it may be a means of more easily 
helping poorer authorities to finance future developments. The way 
in which the grant will now be given might have, however, the 
following consequences: by giving more to the less progressive 
authorities and less to the better ones it could reduce inequalities in 
educational provision while keeping down the sotal national 
expenditure or raise the total while increasing the inequalities.’ 


The Objects of a Grant 


The first purpose of a grant is that of exercising a general influence 
on few Grants-in-aid from the central government to education 
authorities were ire originally to = enlarge the provision for 
education, —_ occasionally—especially in 1921 and 1931—they 
have been used in attempts to restrict its growth. The grant 
has always had a second characteristic (additional to its general 
influence) of discrimination. The grant was originally given for a 
variety of special objects that the government wanted to encourage. 
The general growth resulting from this has been followed at each 
major educational reform by a period of consolidation and the 
system has been simplified. Nevertheless, discrimination between 
services has always crept back because certain special purposes 
needed extra encouragement—thus, the 1944 Act simplified the 
grant formula, but special arrangements were made for meals, milk, 
teacher training, and—later—technology. Thirdly, the grant has 
5 At the moment there is no evidence cither way on this issue. Some progressive 
authorities are poor, though most are rich, and it is not yet clear how particular autho- 
rities will be affected. An arithmetical example may be given of what might occur. 
Suppose there are two authorities—A, the backward one, spends £100, on which its 
— nee is £60, and B, the other, spends £200, on which its present grant is £120. 
nder the new system, let us suppose, the new grants are £80 to A and £100 to B. 

If A’s rate contribution is reduced a £15 its new total expenditure is £105. B, having 
been cut, aces half the lost grant by rate expenditure—its total is now £190. The 
new grant thus reduces both expenditure and the inequalities, while the total govern- 
ment grant is the same. In the second case, the grant to A could be cut to £40 while 

A also cuts its rate expenditure by £15. This makes A's total expenditure £65. B’s 
grant could be raised to £140, and its rate expenditure by £10, making the total for 


B £230. This distribution of grant increases total expenditure and increases the 
inequalities while the government grant remains the same. 
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been used to control local authorities. The Ministry has sometimes 
withheld grant (this has been the main means of restraining 
expenditure on minor capital projects), yet the local authorities have 
always had their own money (derived from rates mainly) to spend 
on purposes (provided, of course, that they are allowed by 
Parliament).* The grant system has thus had the third function of 
keeping a loose rein on the pattern of expenditure.” By their 
proposals the government are abandoning the second and third 
purposes of the grant system." 
A block grant in theory allows the level of government contribu- 
tion to local government to be varied more easily than a percentage 
ant—where initiative for changes in expenditure must come from 
se authorities, in the absence of a change in the percentage rate of 
grant.” This point has been of some importance in government 
thinking,’® but its importance is reduced by the triennial adjust- 
ment which makes the contribution inflexible. In any case, local 
services are among the least flexible elements of public expenditure 
—precisely because they are basic to the life of the nation. Further, 
the power to recognise items of expenditure for grant or not is a 
much more sensitive instrument of control than a power simply to 
vary a total up or down.” 
In practical terms, the iy system could cut back expendi- 
ture (as University expenditure has been cut back) by allowing the 
ant to be stabilised for three years in money terms, as proposed, 
use rising prices erode the real value of the grant. In any case, 
the proposed system would allow local authorities to cut expenditure 
on education in order to increase other services because (and this is 
a very special reason) all additional expenditure under a block grant 
system is financed entirely from non-grant sources—whether they 
be local rates or students’ fees.’* 


other powers of the Ministry were not exercised to forbid it. 
discussed this at length in Chap. 3 of The Costs of Education. 
ing the percentage grant for technological instruction the t may 
a more rapid switch of resources away from ordinary education to these 
ies. If this is so, pe mm oan rests upon a series of highly questionable assump- 
that ordinary education is expendable, secondly, that the resources are 
thirdly, that they cannot be recruited from divslians. (They base it, 
argument for ‘‘ pooling '’: Cmnd. 209, para. 1?) 

so lar, in local finance, unless the education grant is included 
grant, ¢ is no ibility of a solution to local government 
lock grant lines (Henry Brooke, Manchester Guardian report, 
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acknowledged because the teachers would have interpreted the 
a the part dae government to reduce the level of contributions. 
below, however, that the + ge 9 for the block grant based upon the total 
u jocal government may be of considerable importance in the future. 

‘2 I have ignored fees in this article as they are an unlikely additional source of revenue. 
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The Fear of Retrenchment 


It is this last point which worries the educationalists and they have 
interpreted the block-grant system as an ingenious method of 
reducing the rate of expansion of the education service because, they 
say, any new expenditure will fall on the rates and local councillors 
in many districts (especially rural counties) are more interested in 
keeping down the rates than in providing an adequate education 
service.'* Moreover, the new system will begin to operate just when 
the physical shortages of teachers and equipment are within sight 
of ending. The government—in reply to an attack that unites more 
factions than any previously known (including the 1931 economy 
cuts) ““—say that decent minimum standards are anteed by the 
requirements of the Ministry of Education under the Education 
Acts, and that the new system will reduce pettifogging administra- 
tive detail and allow local authorities greater freedom to experiment 
in education provision in response to local electoral demands or 
pressures from local educationalists."* 

On the issue of fact there is no doubt that the government is 
right. The Bore of the Ministry of Education to maintain 
standards is almost entirely exercised by directive, by an examina- 
tion of building and staffing standards, and by the operations of 
the Inspectorate. The influence of the grant as a means of exercis- 
ing control over current expenditure has been negligible while the 
inquiries necessary to see whether an item of expenditure qualified 
for grant have occasionally been tiresome.** The one exception to 
this generalisation is minor building works. This item of expendi- 
ture has been (irritatingly) subject to grant approval since the minor 
controls on building were removed. Its total has risen considerably 
recently, and is one of the few items in the education accounts that 
is not directly subject to administrative fiat. This is probably the 
chief reason for the Ministry of Education’s support of the block 
po The decisions to repair schools, instal lavatories, and so on 

ve been almost entirely dependent (especially in areas where 
unemployment is appearing in the building trades) upon local 


13 See, ¢.g., New Statesman and Nation, January 26, 1958, and Times Educational Supple- 
ment, all the November issues, 1957. 

14 Times Educational Supplement, December 13, 1957. 

18 The “vulnerable ’’ parts of the education service will probably be adult education, 
nursery classes, arts specialities in secondary schools, and aids to deprived pupils. 

16 The saving on this account will be negligible, however, and since administrative costs 
have fallen steadily for a mumber of years the point is not a serious one. 

*7 In contrast, the number of teachers (which is the biggest item of cost) is fairly fixed 
and predictable for the country as a whole. The Directive to local authorities to restrain 
expenditure (January 28, 1958) emphasises the importance of restricting minor building 
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financial considerations and pressure for improved conditions. 
Under the percentage grant system the financial motive for leaving 
schools in ill-repair has been reduced. By substituting the block 
grant it will be restored. This is a field where the arguments for 
administrative efficiency are wholly on the government's side 
because a dual system of approval is administratively wasteful, but 
in the light of major policy objectives this theoretical argument 
becomes less attractive. One of the scandals of social England is 
its “ slum schools,” and it is desirable that they should be eliminated 
with all speed. The difference in the state of the schools between 
localities is so startling that every incentive should be given to the 
worst authorities to put their schools in repair. In this instance the 
block grant substitutes theoretical administrative efficiency for a 
desirable social improvement. It may be that financial conditions 
are such that restriction comes first; in which case—in the interests 
of achieving some uniformity of standards—it might be better that 
the restriction should take the form of a global allocation of per- 
mission to use resources to each authority in the light of local needs 
and local reserves of building labour. The block grant adds to local 
decisions on these matters the fortuitous element of local rate yields 
and local political considerations.”* 


Total Expenditure the Real Issue 


These are issues of local tactics. Behind the controversy, however, 
lies an issue of fundamental importance to education that is hardly 
ever raised— what is the proper relationship between Curzon Street, 
County Hall, and - schools? 

Str ly enough, the issue of whether marginal expenditure 
shall fall'on the oa or on the estimates is of negligible Sibaehiaiaen 
to this fundamental matter. Properly speaking, the significant 
question is “ what should be total expenditure on education? ” not 
“how should expenditure be divided between local rates and 
national taxes?” It is irresponsible of the government to suggest 
that the future of an important service bt rely to a substantial 
extent on the fortuitous yields of one tax rather than another. Rates 
are a regressive tax,'” and therefore the proposed change will rein- 
force the present situation whereby the middle and higher income 
groups are heavily subsidised by the education service because most 


18 It is worth noting that many Conservative-controlled county authorities are dominated 
by members using the private education sector, to whom bad schools are of no direct 


concern. 
a9 aor Lydall and R. F. F. Dawson, Bulletin of Oxford Institute of Statistics, December 
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improved education services (unless specifically designed for the 
poorer people) tend to go to those who “ consume ”’ most education 
—the better off.”° 

Local rates are not a buoyant source of revenue (though they are 
a lower proportion of total outgoings than before the war) and 
it seems fairly clear that the influence of those who want to keep 
rates down will be strengthened by the change. Indeed, questions 
of expense will become a serious issue for the first time since 1945.” 
The educationalists, quite rightly, point out that this is paradoxical 
at a time when all other influences—government policy, child 
a the additional costs of maintaining better buildings, 

igher salaries for teachers, and so on—make a case for increasin 

expenditure.” Since rate receipts do not rise automatically with 
incomes as many other taxes do,“ the basis for an expansion of 
education will rest on everything except buoyant revenues. On the 
face of it, therefore, the policy of putting new expenditure on to 
the rates is foolish unless the new “ ne to experiment” 


outweighs the disadvantages.” 


Is “ Greater Freedom ” an Illusion? 


Suppose we ask “would any greater freedom have been possible 
under the existing system without changing the grant structure? ” 
If the answer is yes, then the government’s case is weakened. If it 
could be shown, too, that “greater freedom ”—as it has recently 
been interpreted—is undesirable, then the case is destroyed. Let us 
take the issue first—could there have been less administrative 
rigmarole under the existing grant? A comparison of the methods 
of control of the three major social services which have grants-in-aid 
and are administered locally—education, health, an — 
shows that the amount and method of payment of the grant has 
little to do with the administrative freedom of the local authority. 
There is no doubt that Regional Hospital Boards and Hospital 
Management Committees between them have greater freedom in 
many matters—staffing, methods of payment, and treatment, for 
Saar" ts ober thet, taaly bocaose he ealddc Gass have profacanl camry © 


grammar schools and Universities, the middle-class parent who chooses to use the public 
education services receives at least half as much again in expenditure as the working- 


class parent. : 
22 Until recently these questions have almost always concerned questions of “‘ frivolous’ 
expenditure like pianos, and not more fundamental matters like staffing policy— 
ing always the cost of school building. 
23 Times Educational Su , December 13, 1957. 
24 New Sources of Local ue, p. 38. 
25 We have seen that administrative savings are unimportant. 
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instance—than education authorities have, and they combine this 
freedom with economic management of the services under their 
control.** The main reason for this, it would seem, is that the 
hospital authorities are trusted by the Ministry of Health, and a 
corollary of this is that they have a 100 per cent. grant for most of 
their expenditure. 
In education, too, the rate of school-building is entirely controlled 
by the Ministry’s control of investment and as a result, using a 
modern administrative technique of experimental design and cost 
limits, there has been a considerable fall in building costs. The 
degree of local responsibility is by no means uniquely associated 
with the proportion of expenditure found by central government. 
It depends rather upon a complex and subtle relationship in which 
confidence in the local agency is the major factor.*’ Had the degree 
of confidence been greater the local authorities would already have 
had far more freedom in educational matters than they have had, 
and it is unlikely that the “ greater freedom ” promised by the new 
grant system will bring about any substantial changes since the 
relationship between the Ministry of Education and the local autho- 
rities will be relatively unaffected by the alterations. Indeed, the 
a have promised that freedom to experiment will be 
imited by a close control of standards and this implies that there 
will be little relaxation of central control of the local education 
authorities. Therefore—in answer to our first question—the objects 
of the government could have been achieved without changing the 
grant formula. Indeed, they are likely to be frustrated because the 
change in the grant structure will strengthen the local opposition to 
the expansion of education and the suspicions of local government 
long held by the educationalists (who are strong in Curzon Street) 
ill be strengthened by attacks on the fabric es education by local 
councillors.” This is a serious matter. Education is—fortunately— 
becoming an important political topic and the Minister of Education 


26 See Report of the Committee of Investigation into the Cost of the National Health 
Service (Cmd. 9663, para. 725), and Acton Society Trust, Impact of the Change, 1957. 

27 The jon of University finance found by the central government is about as great 
as that local education services, but the independence of Universities is much more 
firmly established. 

28 This is a serious tion to make, but it seems clear that until recently the Ministry 
of Education has to support the grant system operated under the 1944 Act. In 
its Annual Report for 1950, which was a review of fifty years of education, it said: 
**, . . [The Grant Settlement of 1948] formed an integr of the general settle- 
ment of the financial relations between the government and local authorities . . .” 
(p. 31). It warned the reader, however, ‘‘. . . [it cannot] be suggested that anything 
in the mature of finality has been reached.’ The proposal for the block grant system 
originated from the Ministry of Housing and Government 
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or his representative will be increasingly brought to task in the 
House of Commons for the shortcomings of local councils. A con- 
tinuous process of local examination ** (inescapable because of the 
powers given by Acts of Parliament to the Ministry) will take place 
as a result of uestions. This may well be the most serious 


aspect of the pro change. 


The Need for Confidence in L.E.A.s 


It would, indeed, be possible to argue that a substantial rise in the 
ay geben of education finance found by the government would 

a greater sign of confidence in local education authorities than a 
stabilisation of the level of the grant. The old conception of local 
councillors being feckless when they spend from grant, while they 
behave with close calculation and canny frugality when they spend 
the rates is foreign to a conception of local authorities helping to 
run an education service whose successful expansion (all are agreed) 
is of the highest national importance. The two attitudes do not 
make sense. If local people really are recklessly extravagant with 
school dinners then they are unfit to decide who is to bring up 
children; and, in amy case, economy depends on modern cost- 
accounting procedures rather than on a continuous regard to the 
yield of a penny rate. 

There is, indeed, a strong case for a substantial rise in the pro- 
portion of educational expenditure found from grant. When we 
turn our minds to our second question—do we need greater free- 
dom ?—we find that “freedom to experiment” is a concept that 
few educationalists believe in when it comes to money. Ideally, 
every child—wherever he comes from—should be educated accord- 
ing to his needs. Since hard economic facts impose some upper 
(and lower) limits on expenditure, it seems reasonable that the 
discrimination between children should be imposed by their needs 
and not by geography—that extra money should go to the handi- 
capped and to the able child who needs specialist teachers, wherever 
the children live. Broadly, all children should be equally treated.” 
Being equally treated means, at the very least (in a country where 
prices and broad policy are fixed nationally), that roughly the same 
amount should be spent on all children of an age-group in any one 
2 Incidentally, continually raising the cost of administration. . 
8° In progressive states in America all children stay at school until they are cighteen and 

a ee EAE ghee pig ie 


equally treated. At present the biggest advantages in education are given to those who 
stay on after fifteen, and this is a matter of high ability and high social class. 
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year—possibly rather less for the normal child and rather more for 
the special child.** If local resources are allowed into the calcula- 
tion then a fortuitous clement of the county boundary is introduced. 
There is no room for local experiment on how much we spend per 
child, because that means, for instance, that some children will 
always be in bigger classes than the children in the next town, or 
will have fewer chances of going to a university. There is room 
for experiment on whether Fnildeen shall be taught in classes of 
mixed ability or highly segregated and in other purely educational 
matters. Experiments of this latter kind rarely affect substantially 
the totals of expenditure—they are, rather, decisions on the alloca- 
tion of given resources. 
A large number of outgoings is fixed, therefore, by the need for 
uniform treatment of a given population *’ and this proportion is 
robably at least 90 per cent. or more of total expenditure since it 
includes the wages and salaries of teachers and ancillary workers, 
the costs of school maintenance, as well as the greater part of out- 
lays on books and medical care. Since standards in these matters 
are imposed nationally it would seem reasonable to give a central 
grant at least equal to their cost (determined on a unit costing basis) 
as is done at present for school meals and milk.” 


The Grant Formula and Central Control 


In answering our questions, therefore, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the grant formula is not related significantly to the 
methods of control over local authority, and that it is extremely 
probable that “ greater freedom ” for the local authorities will mean 
a reinforcement of the economy-minded councillors. There seems 
little likelihood that there will be any further genuine “ freedom ” 
of educational experiment—nor is there evidence that this is educa- 
tion’s great need at the moment. Since the expansion of education 


38 The differences in the amounts spent on different children are already substantial. 
A a school child has twice as much spent on him as a secondary-modern child, 
in his secondary school life; the difference in local provision of grammar school places 

ives some areas a greater expenditure per child than others. 

32 This qualification has to be introduced because the age structure of a local population 
affects expenditure since secondary education is more expensive than primary. The 
social structure also affects expenditure. Areas with a greater proportion ? higher 
social classes will have greater expressed need for grammar school places and less for 
pe sly places, though expenditure may be reduced because the proportion of 

i in independent schools may be large. 

33 If this were done, then the education grant-in-aid would rise by at least one-half. The 
rates relieved by this grant could go to the reduction of the block grant on 
other services—thus keeping the contribution from central to local government a steady 
one. 
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is agreed to be of great importance at present, and should not be 
subject to undue financial restraint, it is difficult to see the argument 
for introducing a block grant system at the present time. There is 
a great deal to be said, indeed, for the opposite—for increasing the 
rate of grant paid from central funds on most education expendi- 
ture. On the other hand, the issue of the method of grant payment 
is not as serious as the present controversy might suggest since so 
many outgoings are in fact fixed. 

This is the long-run answer. What is possibly important in the 
short run is that when the opportunity for raising standards becomes 
really tremendous (say in 164 or 1965) because of the improved 
teacher recruitment position and the changing structure of the child 
population, there may be an incentive to local authorities to keep 
standards constant and to save costs by reducing their teaching 
strength—an incentive that would not be as strong with a per- 
centage grant.** At the moment administrative convenience and 
academic argument might tilt the scales in favour of the block 
grant but in the future they will not. 

Most important of all—leaving aside this short-term issue—is 
that the controversy over the grant system (which is in itself a 
relatively minor matter), has shown that the teachers have the most 
panes distrust of the local authorities. This, added to the likely 
oss of confidence by Curzon Street in the local authorities, and the 
existing loss of confidence by the teachers and the Ministry of 
Education in each other as a result of the completely unnecessary 
superannuation fuss three years ago, means that the three “ part- 
ners”’ in education—the Ministry, the local authorities, and the 
teachers—have all grown deeply suspicious of one another. These 
fears are as yet not openly expressed by responsible people but they 
exist and are at the root of the virulence of the campaign against 
block grants. They raise an issue which was svuidoliier the 1944 
Act, and which has been lost sight of in the feverish efforts to build 
a new education service. Is the method of administering education 
through local authorities (which has survived since 1902) the best 
or the most suitable one today? There are a great many signs 
that it is not. 
es a Nomen Ory yt 

to authorities to money on worthwhile objectives must be rejected because, first, 
it is over-complex and, second, it is impossible to point to any one or two arithmetical 
indices of educational achievement and say that they are the tests to be used without 

ing the system to the great abuses that hung over the grant system when it was 


opening 
paid on the pupils’ examination results (G. A. N. Lowndes, The Silent Social Revolu- 
tion, 1937, Chap. 1). 
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LIBERALS 


SLOGANS OR RESPONSIBILITY? 


NORTON LONG 


Ever since the thirties the liberal left in the United States has 
thought it knew where it was going. This confidence has been all 
the easier to maintain since it has been based on a set of unexamined 
and unstated premises. These premises were supposed to be implicit 
in the congery of expediential, frequently conflicting measures 
known collectively as the New Deal and Fair Deal. 

The lively consciousness of humanitarian intentions seemed 
sufficient to justify a rather nebulous faith, the more so as the faith 
was accompanied by sundry indubitably good works. After all the 
hungry had been fed, the aged secured, a T.V.A. had been built, 
the Is and the Insulls had been driven from the temple, 
labour had been organised and the party of Herbert Hoover 
banished to the outer darkness of seemingly permanent opposition. 
Such good works might be adorned by a theory but their self- 
evident merit seemed such as to permit them to stand by themselves, 
needing no justification beyond the certain immediate approbation 
of any man of honesty and good will. F.D.R.’s description of him- 
self as a quarterback calling his plays on hunches characterised more 
than just his own lack of concern with theoretical consistency. 
There was a certain puckish, rollicking undergraduate good humour 
about the young men like Tommy the Cork who played at politics 
with the same technical zest that they had learned in law school. 
The probably apocryphal but widely publicised story of the elderly 
school superintendent of Gary, Indiana, in which he revealed to a 
delighted, half-credulous press how he had been taken to dinner by 
a band of young braintrusters and told while he quaked that 
“* Roosevelt is only the Kerensky of this revolution,” is indicative 
of a mood. 

In some ways this light-heartedness of what Mauritz Halgren 
dubbed the Gay Reformer had a peculiar charm when contrasted 


* The author is Professor of Political Science in Michigan State University; and at present 
Visiting Professor of Government at the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University. Formerly served in the Office of Price Administration, National 
Housing inistration, and in other Government agencies. 
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with the fulsome seriousness of Wilson, Bryan, and the Chautauqua 
circuit. In comparison to the principled economic orthodoxy of 
Hoover it could even pose as an attitude both pragmatic and 
experimental—the avant garde of a new political positivism. 

This is not quite fair, however, for the humanitarian activists 
dreaming up assorted programmes to meet the multiplying articu- 
late and inarticulate group demands born or nurtured by the 
depression were really concerned with the semantics of political 
feasibility, not the problems of a political philosophy. Their task 
was similar to that of colleagues in the advertising business con- 
cerned with the invention of slogans for merchandising. In this 
sense the tradition of Wilson, whom Irving Babbitt once described 
as a stubborn phrase-maker, was continued. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of those who felt they must 
sell policy, a nice concern with means was dulled by an over- 
whelming conviction of righteous intentions. The economics of 
Keynes, prized as a post facto rationale of public spending, was 

iven an air of rustic virtue as pump priming, a slogan so efficacious 
in its tyranny of the mind that conservative Republican businessmen 
now talk knowingly and readily of priming the housing pump. 

It is probably inevitable that those in the thick of it should 
emerge from the interest group battle of American politics with a 
contradictory assortment of special nostrums and advertising tags 
designed to mould an election day majority. The success of these 
nostrums and their brand names creates a vested interest in the 
continued manufacture and sale of popular political patent 
medicines. As in the drug trade, one is not too curious as to the 
objective consequences of the remedies, if not fatal, providing the 
customers come back for more. 

And, indeed, the widespread medical use of the placebo indicates 
that political pseudo-action in soothing public neuroses may be 
therapeutic. Surely the three-ring circus of the N.R.A. gave the 
public a welcome relief from the high-principled inactivity of the 
Hoover Administration: The cases are too dissimilar for satisfactory 
comparison but it is just possible that the continuance of an 
American Bruening might have had nasty results. There is there- 
fore a sense in which all the learned criticism of the economics of 
the recovery programme is both uncharitable and beside the point. 

Viglting a depression, like fighting a war, has the great 
advantage of providing a white whale whose harpooning seems 
desirable beyond debate. The Churchillian reply to the question of 
war aims, a if we stopped fighting we would discover the reason 
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we were fighting fast enough, seems both succinct and sufficient. 
No need for theory here. Perhaps the cold peace indicates this may 
have been a luxury, however momentarily satisfying. 

In a sense the war rescued the New Dealers aa having to 
think about the successes and failures of their policies. The con- 
tinued overhang of large-scale unemployment and an industrial 
plant still operating way below capacity were evidence that all 
attempts to reflate the economy had proved inadequate. But these 
very evidences of the doubtful results of peacetime policy — 
blessings in the war. The sour sense of frustration was transformed 
by the surging fact of wartime full employment. 

The war thus rescued the liberal left from the pain of taking 
thought and the humanitarian activists happily switched to arma- 
ments. F.D.R. heralded the shift in slogans by calling for the exit 
of Dr. New Deal and the entrance of Dr. Win-the-War. This 
transformation came politically in the nick of time. The sagging 
fortunes of the Democratic Party were bolstered up by popular 
confidence in the leadership of its chief. An opposition cable 
expecting a return to power was cheated of its expected victory and 
driven to an even more embittered guerilla warfare. A generation 
of Republican Congressmen grew up whose whole political 
experience consisted of the envenomed irresponsibility of seemingly 
hopeless and perpetual minority. 

But while the war retained the Democratic Party in power, it 
largely restored the damaged prestige of the American businessman. 
It Torker transformed Big Business with all the techniques of 
scientific management and public relations. In the days of Coolidge 
the apothegm “ The Business of America is Business,” might meet 
the irreverent laughter of Mencken, but by and large it would be 
accepted as a Presidential wise saying si of respectful editorial 
comment in the press. The American intellectual, a-political since 
Tippecanoe and anti-business since Grant, had accepted European 

¢ save for the hardy band that joined Mencken in mocking the 
booboisie. The American businessman was the work-giver who put 
two chickens in every pot and hopefully, some day, a Ford in every 

. The Wall Street crash of ’29 crumbled the idols and as so 
often the angry tribe turned on its gods and, unable to beat them 
ory beat their political shamen. The humiliation of this 

mement rankles yet and the restoration is no more solid than 
that of the Bourbons—a catch name in the New Deal arsenal. 

At the outset of F.D.R.’s first term there seemed no compelling 
reason why the historic division of the classes between the parties 
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should be seriously or permanently disturbed. Businessmen were 
running like scared rabbits and were pathetically grateful for any 
lead from Washington. Paid advertisements sprouted in the sub- 
way carrying the slogan “As Right As Roosevelt.” Many had 
preferred Hoover but not a few were in the Roosevelt camp. The 
N.LR.A. had all the orthodoxy of the Chamber of Commerce. 
This experiment in organised scarcity was criticised by some but 
initially hailed by most. One grumbling Harvard economist did 
remark that the nation had been saved by the bootleggers once and 
he now put his hopes in the black market. 

The minor ag war, enacted in section 7a in support of union 
organisation only slowly came to the forefront. It is still somewhat 
of a mystery why Roosevelt, who certainly conceived his mission as 
that of patching up American capitalism in accord with the 
enlightened views of an Episcopalian gentleman, should have 
become the subject of harsh and even scurrilous abuse as an enemy 
to his class. American politics has always used the rhetoric of 
invective. Washington himself complained of being used with 
language becoming to the description of a common pickpocket. 
Yet, in the past we have recovered from electoral bouts pe 
slinging with little permanent damage. The partisan strife of the 
chistes han resulted in a high Pca scleicaina of our political 
life. In particular it has generated self-perpetuating forces tending 
to increasingly ‘identify all elements of business with the dominant 
spokesmen of big business in the Republican Party. 

The intellectuals called back by the New Deal into political life 
after decades of scornful withdrawal became attached to the part 
of movement and ideas. This allegiance has seemed so self- 
evidently right that all those attaching themselves to the Republican 
Party have appeared as mere mercenaries. When the Republicans 
at election time have yielded to the temptation of proving that they 
too had an intelligentsia the organisations have had all the counter- 
feit air of a communist front. 

It is difficult for intellectuals to carry on even a political struggle 
in a purely pragmatic and piecemeal way. The old war cries of the 
populists and the progressives, the New Freedom and the New 
Nationalism, were subtly altered by the new wave of ideas of the 
thirties. Charles Beard had been dismissed from Columbia for 
laying economic hands on the immaculate conception of the con- 
stitution in the twenties. The vulgarisation of a class struggle and 
the materialist interpretation of history was widespread and almost 
in the air to serve as a rationale for liberal and conservative alike. 
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When an economist of the Landon brains trust was quoted as 
advocating the sterilisation of the unemployed and the substitution 
of the title to a new car for a marriage licence it was easy to see 
in this the full diabolism of the Marxian capitalist rather than the 
sorry outcome of an outworn economics. 

The curious thing about right and left in the politics of the 
thirties was the extent to which some vulgarised version of a Marxist 
theory of history controlled the background of the pictures in 
— heads. The liberal intellectual with his humanitarian drive, 

i depression to be defeated, his specifics to be sold, legislated, and 
administered, had neither time nor will to put his intellectual house 
in order. 

The conflict in American politics was played against a backdrop 
of an increasingly sinister European crisis. The popular theory of 
economic stagnation and the mature economy fitted in nicely with 
the Marxist rationale and the brutal facts of imperialism seemed so 
much confirmatory evidence. 

The most powerful stream of creative new ideas in the thirties 
stemmed from Marx and Freud. Both lent themselves to easy 
popularisation, lent themselves in Walter Lippman’s sense to teach- 
ing people new ways of looking at reality. A whole school of 
historians found Marx reread as Madison a useful scheme to give 
meaning to the American epic. Businessmen and New Deal liberals 
alike were taught without seriously thinking about it to look upon 
the New Deal as an expression of the class struggle. In the eyes 
of the businessmen the New Deal intellectuals were communist 
dupes if not the real thing. As bitterness rose in the thirties to the 
crescendo of the Spanish civil war it seemed to either side to divide 
the sheep from the goats. The Right was business, pro-Franco ergo 
pro-fascist, opposed to economic progress and grinding the under- 

. The Left was pro-loyalist, se communist to fascist, 
believing in government control of the economy in support of the 
underdog. 

The communists had taught the businessman how to look at his 
opponent in terms of their own version of history. Equally they 
taught the liberal intellectual how to view the “ malefactors of 

t wealth.” The price of having no ideas of one’s own is to be 
controlled by those of others, even when the others are despised and 
rejected. Marxist thinking moved into a vacuum as naturally as an 
elemental force. It required no plot and succeeded intellectually far 
beyond the poor power of fronts and transmission belts to propagate 
it. Political artists like any others need fodder for their imagination 
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and the human quest for meanings will clutch at a powerful system 
capable of ordering an otherwise senselessness. No conscious 
acceptance was n for minds to take on a view of history that 
in the current world situation had compelling plausibility. It is 
possible to reject communism and yet be deeply affected by com- 
munist ways of thought. In no case is this more apparent than in 
the conspiracy-obsessed anti-communists, who resemble their anta- 
gonists in method and even in the ultimately dictatorial logic of 
their position. 

The very vagueness of the New Deal-Fair Deal programme 
made it possible to treat it not as a pragmatic congery of political 
specifics but as a convenient cloak to hide sinister ambitions. It was 

litically convenient, too, to tar one’s opponents with the blackest 
sma in the current symbolism of public distaste. This tactic, that 
went back at least to the Landon campaign and was carried on by 
dissident Democrats like Martin Dies, was mightily helped by the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a real threat and the sudden 
collapse of the illusions of atomic supremacy. The deflation of this 
fond hope lent itself to the conspiratorial explanation. A public that 
had been led by slogans was ill-prepared to face the abrupt reality of 
the cold war. ing a vigorous foreign policy oath of curin 
public neuroses with the propaganda of the deed, the embittere 
men of the Right had a rich psychological field to exploit. We had 
won the war and lost the peace. A turn of events so startling could 
only be explained by conspiracy from within. 

In the comparative ioe of the moment it is hard to realise that 
only a few short months ago McCarthy was riding high. The 
massive complacency of the Eisenhower Administration with its 
adoption of the built-in economic stabilisers of the New Deal seems 
to ee ushered in a Brave New World in which the President’s 
ores provides the * procear soothing syrup for infantile alarms. 

he ex-communists and their fellows, who were making copy for 
the newspapers and entertainment for the right-minded, have been 
banished to the inside pages. 

Even the displaced liberals are doing well in the colleges, in the 
magazines, in their law offices in Washington, even in the offices of 
big business. A short few years ago there was real fear for con- 
stitutional liberties, today the real fear is boredom. Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. suggests in a recent issue of the New York Times 
Magazine that the liberal needs to recover his irreverent sceptical 
outlook and save our individual souls from being put in the 
production line of the advertising experts of Madison Avenue. The 
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dilemma of having the benefits of mass production and avoiding the 
evils of mass culture is a real one. On the economic and spiritual 
level it is the analogue of the dilemma presented by E. H. Carr in 
his New Society of reconciling individualistic, rational Lockean 
democracy with the unpleasant realities of contemporary mass 
democracy. 

Certainly Schlesinger is right that a major weakness of American 
liberalism has been its too great a with things economic. 
There is a spiritual poverty as frightening as any economic poverty 
and quite compatible with our economic success. The early New 
Deal was not without concern in this regard and had Congress not 
shown a bitter opposition to federal aid to the theatre and the arts, 
a promising development might have taken place. 

It would be folly to suppose in the ~— luxury of the 
Eisenhower Administration, when Messrs. Burns, Hauge, Larson, 
and Mitchell all but assure us “‘ We are all Modeste Republicans, 
we are all New Dealers,” that the black forces of McCarthyism are 
permanently exorcised. 

The American liberal has a breathing space to think out where 
he wants to go and how he expects to get there. If he is wise he 
will realise the danger of having no more than a pragmatic set of 
expedientials developed on the spur of the moment to meet a crisis. 
The philosophies of history may be metaphysical and false but some 
view of history is essential if one is to do more than ride the wave of 
events. And some meaningful political philosophy is a prime 
necessity to provide a view of the New Society that can idles. 
our imaginations and, in doing so, give us more than material 
meaning to the world. 

We are still faced with basic unsolved economic problems. The 
planless theory of Jaissez faire is still given formal lip service in 
certain quarters but is largely abandoned without being replaced. 
A national policy of full employment has been accepted without 
any thought of what is now to replace the older controls of inflation. 
The welfare state boggled at by Senator Taft is half accepted, half 
rejected in a curiously evolving stage. 

The disenchantment with controls in the war and the post-war 

iod, and the disgust with totalitarian excesses have shaken the 
liberal faith in his earlier half-conscious panacea—the government. 
The rules and roles of the game are in flux, and creative thought is 
badly needed to restore a sense of confidence and purpose. No- 
where is this more necessary than in the reintegration of the 
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American businessman into the scheme of things. His extra- 
ordinary isolation from political responsibility, at least until recently, 
has meant that his contact has been through paid political hacks 
and servile sycophants flattering his prejudices. This isolation has 
led to a politics of romantic reaction based on a dream world of 
laissez faire. 

The isolation of the liberal intellectual from the business elite has 
left the field wide open to the McCarthyite and the huckster. The 
contempt for the booboisie symbolised by Mencken, carried forward 
into the heat of battle of the New Deal, has left a scarred hostility 
that is difficult to bridge. Yet unless the liberal intellectual intends, 
as the businessman fears, to place him with the spinning wheel and 
the bronze axe in the museum of history, an understanding between 
those responsible for creative thinking about our society and those 
responsible for posts of power, not only as economic commissars but 
as political powers at all levels of government, is a high priority 
endeavour. A major question for the liberal ianallectaal is what is 
the place of business in the New Society. The reports from Milovan 
Djilas about one alternative are not reassuring. 

Unfortunately, the liberal is bound to certain positions, for the 
tested war cries of the political arena are so many brand names with 

will. Short-run political expediency counsels their retention. 
Allies have been made in the course of many a political fight and 
one cannot be too critical of allies. A truly radical look at labour 
and agriculture is difficult when you are a political associate of the 
leaders. Even as a practising publicist the market of your wares 
dictates the product. 

The re-entry of the intellectual into American politics has been a 
clear gain but while giving one kind of responsibility to his role it 
has sharply limited his capacity and perspective. He needs to be 
something more than a mouthpiece for the Democratic Party and 
the trade union leadership. However, the alternative to a servile 
dependence on business paymasters is a welcome one. How 
frustrating and degrading he can be has been well shown by Floyd 
Hunter in his study of community power structure. 

In addition to the romantic reactionaries of the National Review, 
the communist hunters, and the Madison Avenue psychologists, the 
business community have acquired other intellectual resources of 
better promise. Fortune magazine, Business Week, and the 
Harvard Business Review have constituted themselves as a kind of 
missionary liberals of the Right and the Committee for Economic 
Development has made of itself a businessman’s Fabian Society. 
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As promoters of intellectual fashion among those whom David 
Riesman calls the other-directed glad-handers their efforts have met 
with some success. They at least approach the hand that feeds them 
without making it fearful of being bitten. But their impact is 
confined, and while they are in a good way responsible intellectually 
for the conservative enlightenment of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, they scarcely reach the provinces. Here are the stagnant 
waters from which a new fever of McCarthyism can rise. 

Such a fever is likely to rise in the absence of a healthy sense of 
meaningful national direction. The Soviet Union, despite satellite 
and internal troubles, may still give us ugly moments. But, more 
than this, the boredom of a complacent Eisenhower epoch can 
generate its own demands for some things of the spirit, however 
perverse. The search for meanings will go on and the vacuum of 
the spirit will defy even the technics of Madison Avenue. 

There is, then, a creative opportunity for liberal political thought 
to give a new definition of a national common good from which 
meaningful roles in an ethical society take their definition. Such 
thought will surely have to face up to the problems of economics, 
not only because they are unsolved as economics, but because for 
most of us they affect our significant social roles. 

They need defining in ways that elevate human life not as mere 

bargaining postures. The aesthetic element in a society on the 
threshold of unprecedented leisure becomes a matter of first concern 
if we are to avoid mass exploitation in some version of Aldous 
Huxley’s feelies. But blending a humanist view of economics and 
the arts we must relearn politics as a thing to be enjoyed in the 
Periclean sense, and structure our institutions with such an end in 
view. 
For the first time, the material conditions for a widely shared 
democratic life are within our grasp. In some healthy pluralism of 
our institutions we may remedy the sodden and dictatorial 
tendencies of the threat of mass democracy. The liberal of today is 
conservative, in Huntingdon’s sense, in seeking to preserve free 
institutions. The businessman, bemused by the name-calling of 
twenty years, deludes himself that romantic reactionaries, ex- 
communists and their fellows are true friends of our institutions. 
As Edward Shils has abundantly shown in “The Torment of 
Secrecy,” ing could be further from the case. It is an odd 
development of ican politics that those who had most funda- 
ssentals i in common should have so consorted intellectually, if not 
physically, with their enemies. 
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Our politics has been bedevilled by the twin slogans, ‘‘ No 
Enemies on the Left,” “ No Enemies on the Right.” This folly 
liberals and businessmen can ill afford. Neither can do anything 
but lose in the success of the extremes. The first step in cementing 
an alliance on fundamentals of what has been called the vital centre 
is a straight answer to the question: “ What is the place of the 
businessman in the New Society? ” 

With the passage of the Full Employment Act of 1946 public 
policy in the United States has Sonaily abandoned the regulation 
of the economy by uncontrolled market forces. The “ economic 
whip” of unemployment has been laid aside and the search for 
substitute motivations begun. While many businessmen grumble 
and think wistfully of the wonders that a dose of iivaelonaen 
would do for labour discipline, few have any idea that it is politi- 
cally feasible to return to the days of the industrial reserve army. 
Few have a break-even point that would stand any substantial 
falling away of mass consumption. Politically it is recognised on 
all hands that a serious downturn would be met by drastic federal 
fiscal action. Governmental reflexes are conditioned to publicly 
expected roles and the conditioned spending response is almost too 
automatic for comfort. 

The position of labour in the new economy is ill-defined and 
uneasy. No | under the “economic whip,” how is it to be 
held to responsible action? For generations it Nee been taught by 
management that it was a commodity and that all commodities 
were worth what they could get. As E. H. Carr has pointed out in 
his New Society, it seems hard to tell labour, haunted by fears of 
unemployment, that coming at last to the feast it must show a 
statesman-like moderation and restraint so alien to the business 
evangel. 

temptation to get what one can while the pickings are good 
is strong indeed. It comes with ill grace from the business world 
to cry poe at labour’s exuberant pursuit of the profit motive. But 
morally justified or not, the problem of cost control remains, and 
labour discipline, though a harsh term, is a stubborn necessity of 
any functioning economy. The problem of labour leadership and 
its subordination to social needs is every bit as real as that of the 
social control of business. The liberal alliance with labour makes 
it relatively more difficulty to face up to this aspect of the new 
economic order. 

Both business management and labour leadership have been 
brought up to play a game in which you got what you could and 
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had the comforting assurance that in doing so you were promoting 
the best interests of society. Few any longer believe this to be the 
case but while lip service is paid to a doctrine of social responsibility, 
no structured set of roles and institutions give it greater meaning 
than an expediential concern with public opinion. This borders in 
some cases on the sheerest Madison Avenue hypocrisy. 

The massive forces of organised big business, big hes and big 

iculture that should have ground our free economy to a mono- 
polistic halt, have, in Ate Galbraith’s terms, created counter- 
vailing power which, with the active intervention of big government, 
has somehow avoided the dire consequences predicted in classic 
theory. We have, it seems, a system of administered prices and 
wages with those disadvantaged sectors of the economy if politically 
vocal receiving aid from the state. 

This system seems inelegant, perhaps theoretically inefficient, but 
at least it works. Comparisons are ps to but thus far no superior 
models ready for imitation seem at hand. The job of improvement 
will require originality and imagination in reshaping existing insti- 
tutions in accordance with a sensitive awareness of the possibilities 
and limitations of American culture, political and economic. 

Two immediate problems confront us. First the accelerating 
inflation of our full employment economy is failing to respond to 
the classic controls. The regressive and unequal impact of hiking 
interest rates has become apparent. The resort of the President to 
“jaw bone” price and wage control ’ is likely to prove no more 
successful than in the past. As a piece of moral ritual it may have 
totemic tribal value but it is doubtful that it can succeed as a 
politically efficacious Presidential washing of the hands. The 
reintroduction of cumbersome war-time controls can scarcely be 
used except as a last resort. A threatening buyers’ strike might 
force down prices but at the cost of painful unemployment and the 
necessity of heavy deficit financing to check a downturn. 

Clearly we are far from having discovered ways and means to 
structure the behaviour of big business and big labour, so as to 
insure that their demands are consistent with generally accepted 
social objectives. Some kind of new rules are needed for gearing 
wages, prices, and profits to productivity and reasonable concern for 
consumer interests. Thus far these latter concerns have received but 
lip service and their sanction is the adverse political effect of 
patently outrageous behaviour on public opinion. None the less, an 


1 j.e., the attempt to control prices by executive exhortation without legal sanctions to 
enforce compliance. 
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emerging economic constitutional consensus in new standards of 
dividing the social product is not a forlorn hope. The unwritten 
constitution of an evolving economic order is taking shape and a 
new concept of fair shares consistent with economic responsibility 
may secure practical acceptance by labour and capital alike as the 
preferable alternative to continuous state intervention and control. 
Providing a framework of ideas to embody the desirable new rules 
of the game is a major job of responsible political economy. 

The more basic problem confronting us is the unanswered 
question of whether we can maintain full employment without 
undue dependence on an arms programme. Clearly Marx has been 

roved wrong. Capitalism or our version of it can plan. But, can 
it plan onl ie war—be it hot or cold? Or can a sufficient volume 
of demand be generated by other socially desired ends to press our 
resources into full utilisation? Theoretically there seems no reason 
why it cannot. It is true that national patriotism and fear of the 
enemy provide a broadly inclusive common denominator which in 
our past symbolism has seemed the readiest basis for the manu- 
facture of consent. But much water has run under the bridge. 
While Hoover and Humphrey remain stubborn disciples of Henry 
Hazlitt’s economics in one lesson, even Humphrey showed an 
expediential concern with the political effects of the recession his 
orthodoxy occasioned. The Taftian horror of the welfare state has 
receded and now seems almost as old-fashioned as Hoover. The 
basic political problem of the welfare state is its equation with 
socialism. jak socialism unfortunately is branded with the stamp 
of class war and the objective of liquidating the bourgeoisie. 

It is no wonder that an active, alert, and extremely able - of 
managers want no of a political programme that proclaims 
hea to be wake StosReal oe faa wk: The role of 
manager in the New Society is a problem on both sides of the iron 
curtain. The recruitment, training, and properly motivating of the 
holders of key positions in the economy are a political problem of 
the first magnitude. It cannot be brushed aside. It is up to the 
liberal intellectual concerned with the fashioning of a free society 
to address himself to providing a proper and challenging place for 
the businessman in the New Society. There is reason to believe that 
mm are interested and anxious to participate in the major task of 
social construction that provides the — hopeful alternatives to the 
great tyrannies menacing the individual and freedom itself. 
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Tue TransFer oF Power in Inpis. By V. P. Menon. [Longmans. 
534 pp. £2 10s.] 


ConstirutTionaL Devetopments iN India. By C. H. ALexanprowicz. 
[Oxford University Press. 245 pp. 2ls.| 


Ir, as publishers like to insist, the British public shows little interest these 
days in India, it may be desirable to demonstrate that these two books out of 
India have some general interest wider than their immediate subjects. And 
this, as it happens, is not difficult. 

Over a decade has passed since Britain divided and quit India. The 
present ation of university students were in carry-cots when Jinnah said 
the magic word Pakistan; they were no more than toddling when Cripps was 
sent on his mission; and they were still on the right side of the eleven-plus 
when Viceroy Mountbatten waved the wand that brought down the Union 
Jack on New Delhi's stately buildings; what was it all about? Even those 
who were of age during these years will not now remember what they never 
wholly at the time—who suggested what plan, who disagreed on 
what points and why, and how did we get where we are; and they may now 
be too tired to work it all out. But the story is about Power as well as about 
India. And here, if you like it better this way, is the stuff of politics: men 
with different ideas and ideals, contrasting personalities and predilections, 
ng by history in one room and trying to work out a way of ordering their 
ives. It is the art of the possible, they say; and the story tells how today’s 

ility becomes tomorrow’s inevitability. 

Of course, this needs the novelist and playwright to put it in the round. 
Mr. Menon is not a novelist but a civil servant. He worked his way up from 
the lower ranks of Delhi officialdom to Reforms Commissioner in the 
Government of India, and the way he puts it is as flat as any discreet 
administrator could manage. This is therefore only the very raw material 
for a living history. (There is one exception: Mr. Menon has written an 
romeo en ag delightfully out of keeping with the rest of the book: 
in “The A ath of Partition ” is to be found a vivid and moving account 
of the outbreak of communal fighting in Delhi in early —— of 1947.) 
But it is the most detailed single published narrative of the negotiations 
which led to 1947, and in a few places there is material which emerges from 
inside knowledge for the first time. Not unnaturally, this is setae the 
case with certain episodes in which Mr. Menon himself was concerned. His 
own role as intermediary between the Viceroy and the Congress leaders— 
especially Patel—during the early months of 1947 is brought out. So also 
is the fact that the “ Mountbatten Plan” for partition was in reality a second 
attempt by the new Viceroy, his first being a scheme to hand over power to 
provinces which provoked Nehru’s amazement and violent hostility. 

The flatness of style does not, however, disguise Mr. Menon’s very marked 

inions and judgments. He blames the British and their preoccupation with 

war effort for permitting Jinnah to promote himself to a position of parity 
with Congress during | 2. He believes that this was assisted by a 
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* traditional ” rm a in official circles for the Muslims and by Congress 
folly in resigning the Provincial Ministries in 1939. He blames Wavell 
for SS hard, under the influence of the Calcutta killings of 1946, to 
get the Muslim League into the Interim Government and afterwards for 
ressing Congress unreasonably to make concessions that would persuade the 
gue to enter the Constituent Assembly. For Mr. Menon, | ae is by 
then beyond persuasion and the damage has been done. 

These are important verdicts. But their inclusion makes it all the more 
regrettable that the author nowhere makes clear his sources and materials. 
Many of the descriptions of interviews read as if they have been based on 
official minutes and some of the accounts of negotiations could have been 
written up from Mr. Menon’s own notes as secretary. But we do not know. 
Again, it seems probable that, having had access to the official papers, he has 
also had to get his account “ cleared” by “ responsible authorities.” But how 
much has been left out in the process? Is it therefore a kind of official 
version? For, if so, it may not be the historian’s. 

The general interest appeal of Mr. Menon’s book rests on its character as a 
skeleton version of a case-study in are negotiation, or, in more human 
terms, the sketch for a story of a failure of minds to meet. Professor Alexan- 
drowicz’s book has a different basis of general appeal: it is a most valuable 
essay in comparative constitutional law and should prove of interest to all 
who are concerned with problems of judicial review of federal constitutions. 
The author (who has the Chair of International and Constitutional Law in 
the aeinee of Madras and deserves to be well known for his pioneer work 
as editor of the Indian Year Book of International Affairs) has watched closely 
the developing interpretation of the Indian Constitution of 1950 and here 
examines some of its salient aspects up to and including the States Reorganisa- 
tion of 1956. In doing so, he displays an intimate acquaintance with Indian 
cases combined with a welcome facility for using relevant material from the 
U.S., France, and the Commonwealth. On all the topics he studies, he has 
interesting views which he presents in a balanced and stimulating fashion. 
He argues, for instance, that the fears that the Constitution would prove too 
rigid have not as + age justified; that Professor Wheare’s description of 
India as a “ quasi- tion” is not very illuminating; that the potential 
power of the Indian President cannot be considered without regard to the 
developing conventions; that the Supreme Court has been inconsistent in its 
approach to fundamental rights. 

One of his main themes is of special interest. He refers in some detail 
to the debates of the Constituent Assembly in order to show the ideas and 
intentions of the framers of the Constitution and he raises a point of general 
interest in asking how far the courts should have regard to these debates. He 
has no difficulty in showing that in practice the Supreme Court has on 
occasion paid considerable attention to this background while on others 
refusing to look behind the actual words of the text. His plea is in part 
one for consistency. But he also seems to favour a greater willingness on the 
part of the judges to look up the speeches of the founding fathers. He is 
right in believing that this course might well have avoided decisions which 
have merely provoked Parliament into amending the constitution. But while 
frequent amendments are in some ways unfortunate, it is difficult not to feel 
that a little tension between judges and politicians is in present Indian 
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conditions no bad thing. Moreover, a general tendency to follow the inten- 
tions as disclosed in the debates of the framers might in time produce a new 
and formidable kind of rigidity. 

W. H. Morais-Jones. 


Tue Irarian Loca Exsctions 1956. St. Antony’s Papers Number 3. 
By Roy Pryce, Fellow of St. Antony’s College. [Chatto and 
Windus. 132 pp. 12s. 6d.} 


Wuenever local elections are due in Italy the political parties assert that these 
will be a test for the next general election to come, but when a general election 
is due all agree that the last “ amministrative’ were no indication whatever 
of how people will vote at a parliamentary election. The second proposition 
contains more truth than the first and on the whole it is more profitable to 
compare the results of one general election with another, or of one set of local 
elections with another, than to cross check between the two. Even so the 
results are vitiated by the fact that, on every occasion in the brief life of the 
Italian Republic that the voters have been called on to choose either a Parlia- 
ment or a local council, the system of proportional allocation of seats has been 
altered (“ corrected” is the parliamentary term here) so that the public now 
thinks it is of the normal practice of democracies for governments to 
tinker with the electoral law before each contest. In spite of this, attendance 
at the polls for either sort of election is much higher in Italy than in the older 
democracies. Mr. Pryce rightly notes this as a healthy sign. It is one of the 
few such that he has been able to find. 

There ais — yohag consoling fact about Italian local elections which 
might ve iven more prominence in this survey. In spite of 
the appalling political as which is ess of them, with Cabinet Ministers 
standing for councillors’ seats or running simultaneously for mayor in the 
country's two largest towns (a little more of this, says Mr. Pryce, will make 
nonsense of “ administrative” elections), local issues and local conditions are 
still decisive: so much so that it is not the capital which imposes its own 
political pattern on the provinces, for all the efforts of government and of the 
party executives, but the provinces which react upon the capital by setting up 
new political stimuli. Rome proposes, but Italy disposes. This was particu- 
larly the case in 1956 when the Government Coalition, instead of imposing 
its own pattern of collaboration upon the communes, was put to such a strain 
by the heterodox results of the elections that it very shortly afterwards broke 
down. There is a fact which must be noted on the credit side of the balance 
sheet, against the and the over centralisation of local administration: 
the immensely individual character of all the major Italian towns, many of 
which are former — with a tradition and a spirit of their own. 

In a survey of this sort a certain amount of work must necessarily be 

ted to others, but Mr. Pryce has wisely reserved for himself a field of 

y in Southern Italy in a zone where the Government's land reform 
schemes are under — There he found that the election campaign brought 
out oe: clearly the that Italy is still, after nearly a hundred years of 
unity, divided into two countries, “ almost two worlds.” By a curious error 
he puts the dividing line on the Tagliamento, a river in North East Italy. 
tiver which “separated the Kingdom of Naples from the rest of the 
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peninsula” is the Garigliano. South of this line Mr. Pryce finds that 
economic and historical features combine to give the country “a sharply 
defined and individual aspect” which makes its political life different from 
that of the rest of the country. Here the Southern Development Fund and the 
Land Reform schemes have set new forces in motion without being able as 
yet to alter traditional patterns. Candidates at local elections shift discon- 
certingly from one party to another, but the people who control local 
government, be they Christian Democrat, Monarchist, or Liberal, are always 
the same. Sometimes they pass with complete nonchalance from Christian 
Democracy to the extreme left and vice versa. Mr. Pryce notes that in the 
areas where the Enti di Riforma have done most to create new material 
conditions there is no perceptible increase in the Christian Democrat vote, 
notwithstanding the active part taken by the Enti themselves in favour of 
that party in the electoral campaign. Quite often it is the communists who 
have gained. He explains this partly by the fact that it is precisely in those 
areas where it is pursuing a policy of progress and rehabilitation that the 
Christian Democrat Party is tied by tradition to highly conservative elements, 
including the ecclesiastical hierarchy. This means that the party often fails 
to offer “a convincing aspect in the area as a progressive reforming group.” 
In Southern Italy, he points out, the Christian Democrats have not resolved 
their internal dilemma. On the one hand, they offer new life to under- 
privileged sections of the community, while on the other, they find their 
chief support in those elements who, from interest or inclination, are least 
disposed to accept those reforms. It is outside the scope of Mr. Pryce’s 
survey to examine how far this dilemma affects the land reform itself. 

The communists too have a dilemma in the land reform areas. They are 
unable to decide whether they should repudiate the reform or claim the merit 
for it. In the end, says Mr. Pryce, they do both. In substance they say, first 
that there are no reforms, secondly that the reforms are bad, and thirdly that, 
any way, there would not be any reforms at all if they, the communists, had 
not the Government into them. This ludicrous position is surprisingly 
effective as propaganda. The truth is, as Mr. Pryce points out, that, in spite 
of better crops and new roads and aqueducts and houses, the South is still 
far from having either political stability or faith in the Government. “The 
elections showed that there was still much to be done before the South could 
live at peace with itself and with the rest of the country.” 

This is a careful and intelligent survey conducted with a detachment which 
never precludes eps grag Its conclusions, with one exception, are useful for 
an understanding of the Italian scene. Mr. Pryce holds that there has been 
“a notable decline since the war in the political influence of the Church and 
a growing unwillingness on the part of the Christian Democrats as a party 
to have to rely on its support for a successful electoral campaign.” This is 
indeed a strange assertion hardly borne out by the facts which Mr. Pryce 
himself, with great fairness, points out: the interference of the hierarchy in 
the choice of candidates, the pastoral letters, and so forth. It may be that, at 
Bologna, Cardinal Lercaro’s intervention in favour of Dossetti did the candi- 
date some harm, but it is certain that, by and large, the party gained far 
more than it lost from ecclesiastical support. The truth is that never until 
the Christian Democrat Party appeared on the scene after the second world 
war did the Church have the opportunity to interfere so directly in Italian 
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politics. The close connection between the Church and the party is some- 
times embarrassing to both, but neither has the slightest intention of proning 
a co-operation which has been so immensely profitable to both. Cardin 
Ottaviani’s article, which caused such a stir, reproached the Christian Demo- 
crat politicians for seeking the help of wire-pulling priests but it was also a 
warning to the party that it must toe the Vatican line if it wants the Church’s 
help in the approaching general election. Never, since the unification of Italy, 
has ecclesiastical influence been more apparent. 
Nunerra Jucker. 


Tue Dovste Patriots: A Srupy or Japanese NationatisM. By RicHarp 
Srorry. [Chatto and Windus. 335 pp. 25s.] 


Tue Double Patriots were the young extremists in pre-war Japan who were 
twice as patriotic as anyone else, And since patriotism to a divine Emperor 
was the highest of moral qualities, they were also more virtuous than anyone 
else. Their intemperance, violence, and ruthlessness were, many Japanese 
thought, less important than their sincerity and nobility of purpose. Mr. 
Storry has culled a variety of sources to tell the story of their plots and 
counter-plots in aga detail than anyone else has done. His most useful 
source has been the trial record and exhibits of the Tokyo trials; he has also 
used a number of Japanese sources, and he has profited particularly from the 
writings of the gifted Professor Maruyama of Tokyo University. Mr. Storry’s 
account is ularly valuable for its continual reference to the Harada 
diaries which chronicled the efforts and feelings of the last gemrd, Prince 
Saionji. Since Saionji was close to and principally concerned with the 
Emperor, this ene a better insight of the palace side of the decade of 
the 1930s than has previously appeared in print. 

It is in many ways a much more interesting and rewarding side to record 
than is the side of the double patriots. Those reckless and heedless young 
men lose, in this unemotional re-telling of their deeds, whatever compensating 
credits a more painstaking psychological and ideological analysis might have 
left them. Their violence Somes almost casual, and very nearly empty of 
purpose or ¢. Hoping to force martial government by the disorder 

ca trusted in some obscure manner in the wisdom of their 
ilitary heroes and superiors to take over and do the right thing after that. 

It is also a benefit of Mr. Storry’s method that he relates the Tokyo 
violence to the “incidents” on the mainland rather more fully than has 
previously been done, thereby helping to explain a decade of confusing and 
double diplomacy. It is a decade whose principal military actors, shorn now 
of their laurels and scorned for their failures and cruelties, seem tawdry and 
pathetic misfits, so sure of the eee | of their “ spirit” over western 
“science” that they forbade their as from visiting his laboratories for 
a time to force him to commune with Confucius instead. It is striking to 
that the military activists of the 1930s had little greater knowledge of 

and 


Eg 


note 
their world than the swordsmen of the 1860s who slew “ pro-foreign ” 
countrymen during the dying days of the Shogunate. And yet the latter, in 
their ing, remain far more plausible than the fanatics who 
came to lay claim to their legacy and vocabulary. 

On the other hand, from Mr. Storry’s account Prince Saionji emerges as 
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the embodiment of much of the wisdom and courage of the Meiji statesmen 
who survived—or outgrew—the swordsmen’s frenzy and led their country 
into the modern world. One can lament the caution that was responsible for 
Saionji’s reluctance to force the issue, and that led him to defer a maximum 
effort to restore sanity to Japanese public life. He had survived too many 
crises to ae the one he faced. On the other hand, his fear lest 


extremists might strike at the Emperor himself kept him from encouraging 
Hirohito in what seems to have been his natural tendency to block the military 
by a personal veto of their activities. To be sure, many Japanese, including 
the navy high command and most of the senior statesmen, had grave reserva- 
tions about their country’s course. But few seem to have held and voiced 
these more firmly than Saionji. What were the sources of his convictions? 
London. 

In part, they were related to his lifetime of service in the cause of Japanese 
equality and greatness. It was a course taken by the side of, and allied with, 
Great Britain. A course so successful could not, for Saionji and his genera- 
tion, be abandoned lightly; and his firm belief in Britain’s victory in the 
second world war and even, in the face of contrary evidence, in the wisdom 
of Chamberlain’s actions at Munich, made the army’s dismissal of a half 
century of success seem criminally foolish. One senses many of the same 
reactions in Japan’s outstanding tly figure; Premier Yoshida, whose 
memoirs are now appearing in Tokyo, preaches a stern warning to his 
countrymen about their success when Japanese policy was aligned with that 
of Britain and their disastrous failure when they forsook the path their 
grandfathers had chosen. 

But if Saionji, and many with him, saw so clearly the folly of the army’s 
steps, what kept them from doing more than contributing to diaries and 
papers that remained hidden until the war’s end? Full army control was, 
after all, some time in coming, and it was far from complete at the time 
when vigorous criticism might still have done some good. The answer is 
probably that the “ moderates” trusted their people no more than did the 
“extremists.” Both believed they spoke for the masses whom they did not 
trouble to consult. To make the army lose respect would have been almost 
worse than to encourage it. The liberal’s failure to make the attempt is the 
more striking in that much of the urban press and each of the major elections 
of the 1930s showed they were closer to their countrymen’s desires than were 
the military. But both sides were accustomed to “leading” by manipulating 
and not to explaining. To be sure, the institutions designed in Saionji’s 
generation had ruled out effective popular rule. But with effective use of the 
peas and judicious use of the Throne it is likely that something of use would 

ave been achieved. At the very least, Japan’s honour Sion the world 
would have been redeemed. 

Still another element in this restraint was Saionji’s feeling that everything 
would probably turn out somehow. The Nazis would suffer a set-back, 
sources of discontent within Japan would diminish, and the extremists would 
make a fatal blunder. That this might indeed have happened is clear from 
the sudden decline in nationalist fortunes after the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

Mr. Storry’s account makes it clear that it required unusual bad luck, 
military successes, and continuous appeasement of fascism in and by the 
West, for the ultranationalists to force their will on their countrymen. It is 
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a story of which neither the West nor Japan can be proud, but it is one which 
it is good for us to read again. 


University of Washington. 


Manus B. Jansen. 


CentraL ADMINISTRATION IN Britain. By W. J. M. Mackenzie and 
J. W. Grove. [Longmans. 487 and xvi pp. 30s.] 


THERE are not many textbooks on politics and government available in Britain. 
Most of the books used in the universities in this subject consist of mono- 
graphs, historical studies, works —s the results of research, or books 
intended to oer e a particular point of view or to interpret a certain course 
of events. is has given us a much more lively and interesting literature 
than the — run of textbooks which abound across the Atlantic. It 
demands a much greater reading effort on the part of the student which is 
not always forthcoming; and it has the drawback that all parts of the subject 
may not receive adequate attention. There is, therefore, something to be said 
for an occasional textbook which “covers the ground” and brings together 
the whole body of wets aw a succinct and systematic form. 

This is what Professor Mackenzie and Mr. Grove have done in the present 
work. It is certain to be in considerable demand by students, for it presents 
a more comprehensive description of the administrative branch of the central 
government than is available in any other book. Moreover, it is sold at an 

ishingly — To produce a well-printed new book of nearly 500 
pages at illings is almost a miracle today. Other publishers, please 
note 


The aim of the authors is to explain the work of the central government 
pe om, and of the various organs of administration which are directly 
i ny yon The first ab ee res the civil service. It is the 
longest into very great detail about such matters as the general 
contttions at employment, the facet and specialist classes, and the 
ment of the service. This part seems somewhat too long in comparison with 
the other Part Il is entitled “ The Organisation of Departments.” It 
includes on the historical background and the physical environment, 
on the pattern of organisation both at headquarters oe in the provinces, on 
“How Business is Done,” and on the characteristics of six selected 


The chapter on “ How Business is Done” is very unsatisfactory. It does 
not tell the reader how any kind of business is really done but merely informs 
him how a central registry is kept, the manner in which civil servants com- 
municate with one another by means of minutes, correspondence, meetings, 
and interviews, how duties are allocated, etc. This —— suffice for a training 
manual intended for clerical officers; it is quite out of place in a book of this 
quality. There is much of t interest which could be told about how 
government business is carried on—but one does not find it in this book. 

The third is concerned with the central control of administration. 
It comprises on the common services; on accounting and financial 
control; and on the administrative functions of the Cabinet. It is very odd to 
find the supreme organ of the Executive tucked away in Chapter 19; and the 
general arrangement of the book, with the priority both in magnitude and 
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position accorded to the civil service, will not be acceptable to all tastes. The 
concluding part discusses briefly politics and Parliament, the role of the courts, 
local authorities in relation to central administration, independent public 
bodies, and the citizens in relation to the Government. 

The authors display a remarkable power of lucid and succinct exposition. 
They have read deeply and widely about the evolution of the many strands 
which have been woven into the pattern of British government. They appear 
to have received copious assistance from official quarters in the way of 
information. And one of the authors, Professor Mackenzie, served for several 
years during the second world war as a civil servant. The book is mainly 
ange with sufficient history added to make the present intelligible. 
But although descriptive it is by no means narrowly factual; and the quality 
of the writing is distinguished. 

The se! of accuracy is on the whole extremely high. There are, 
however, a few lapses. It is not true to say that the C.S.S.B. Method II tests 
of candidates for the civil service “ raise no issue of principle not present in 
the decision to give weight to the interview.” An elaborate test under 
simulated working conditions is quite different from an interview. Nor is it 
true to say that the traditional competitive examination “ gives much the same 
value to all non-professional subjects studied in Universities.” Sociology, for 
example, is completely Byars and anthropology grossly undervalued in 
comparison with many subjects. Nor is it realistic to say that a Depart- 
ment is “an administrative, not a political, organisation; it exists to further 
Purposes given to it, not to choose purposes for itself, and it is to be judged 
primarily for its efficiency in executing a task given to it by higher authority.” 
A t is both a political and an (ininiaestive entity. Its senior 
members often play a dynamic and active role in seeking the powers they 
consider necessary for the furtherance of its work, rather than passively 
waiting for these powers to be “given to it.” Lord Hewart, with all his 
faults and polemical bias, knew that; so did Sir Robert Morant, and the 
devoted men and women who have served in the Factory Inspectorate. The 
authors are so preoccupied with the anatomy of government that they have 
largely ignored the physiology. 

A more serious lapse is the statement that it is not clear to what extent 
Ministers not in the Cabinet share responsibility for decisions taken by the 
Cabinet. Surely there can be no doubt whatever that all Ministers must 
accept responsibility for Cabinet decisions or resign. The recent development 
of large numbers of Ministers in charge of major departments who are not 
members of the Cabinet does raise some large and important problems which 
are not even mentioned. Indeed, the book seldom attempts either to discuss 
Fs lems —e indulge in Ao yg ts « authors oH how much they a 

out in respects, remark a i in the preface: “ If we 
are thought at times to have bets too ka ao 7 nated ay om we wish 
to emphasise that reform is possible only within the context of things as they 
are, and that reformers are not likely to succeed unless they look first at the 
system as a whole, and assess coherently the forces which give it stability, 
woes and weakness.” This is a praiseworthy aim; but it is not incom- 
pe with indicating some of the issues on which criticism and controversy 
ave been, or should be, focused. However, the book achieves in a satisfactory 
manner the circumscribed purpose which the authors set before themselves. 
W. A. Rosson. 
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Soverzicnty: An Inquiry into THE Pottticat Goop. By Bertranp bE 
Jouventt. Translated by J. F. Hunrincpon. [Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 320 pp. 27s.| 


Mr. pe Jouvenet in his preface tells us that his new book is “the direct 
sequel” to his previous book Power. When the English translation of Power 
was published, the reviewers almost universally gave it the highest praise, and 
Sovereignty has already had a very good press. Its author is hailed as an 
extremely original thinker and his books as major contributions to that strange 
accumulation of knowledge or speculation known as political science. But it 
is noticeable that, despite the definiteness of their praises, nearly all the 
reviewers gingerly keep a respectful distance from the author and his subject, 
and, clinging to the safety of generalities, do not commit themselves to any 
clear statement of Mr. te Vineet meaning or the nature of his contribution 
to political thought. There is some excuse for this discretion. These books 
are difficult to read and even more difficult to understand. The author him- 
self admits this, saying that Sovereignty was a hard book to write and will 
be a hard book to read; his excuse or defence is that he is not presenting us 
with the ordered conclusions of his thought, but asking us to follow him in 
the rather meandering exploration of a subject “of vast importance.” 

The excuse is not really very convincing. Montaigne’s characteristic reflec- 
tion that it is not the arrival but the journey that matters is true of most 

ysical and some mental travel. But it is not applicable to the kind of book 
which Mr. de Jouvenel is writing. He is not attempting to produce a work 
of art where the value may wate in the process rather than the conclusion; 
he comes to us as a scientific investigator of facts. His subject is those 
relations between human beings which we call in the widest sense political; 
his principal concern is with the nature of authority in relation to the aggre- 
gates of man, with standards of political value and the nature of “the 
common good,” with the place of leadership in government, with the nature 
of justice, monarchy, liberty, democracy, scepticism, and toleration. He must 
be judged, therefore, not upon the importance of his subject and exploration, 
but upon the importance of his contributions to our understanding of it, upon 
the significance and truth of his conclusions. 

With this basis of judgment, it may be said at once that Mr. de Jouvenel 
has written a very interesting book which has considerable merits and 
considerable faults. His mind is subtle, imaginative, and highly intelligent. 
His analysis of political terms, relations, and institutions is often very valuable 
because it is conducted in such detail and with such subtlety that it often 
reveals new aspects of political phenomena which one no longer really under- 
stands owing to one’s false assumption of complete understanding which is 
bred by familiarity. A very good example of this patient and iffuminating 
examination of a political phenomenon will be found in the twenty in 
which, in the middle of his book, he peels off one after the other the Siioine 
conceptions or notions of “justice” as if he were peeling an onion. After 
reading these twenty pages one feels that, though one has been told a good 
deal which one knew already, one has at the end a much more complete 
understanding of the various notions of “justice” and in particular of the 
notion of relevance in all problems of justice. 

There are other interesting and important things which Mr. de Jouvenel 
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discovers to us in his journey through 300 pages, ¢.g., on the subject of the 
relation between ruler and subject, the place of initiative in political socicties, 
and the correlative functions of the dux and the rex. The book is, however, 
not merely a mental journey, for we are in the end offered some interesting 
conclusions. (It is to be that the last chapter, ‘“* Conclusion,” was not in 
the French edition; it was written in English by the author for the English 
edition.) If I understand Mr. de Jouvenel correctly, his main conclusions may 
be summarised as follows: (1) Political science must deal not only with what 
is, but also with what ought or ought not to be; it is concerned with values 
as well as with structures and functions. (2) Political phenomena such as 
power, authority, sovereignty, subject-ruler relationship, are not peculiar to 
the main aggregate which we call the state; they can and should be studied 
in all human or organisations formed for co-operative purposes. 
(3) The function.of the ruler is of supreme importance in davaeies human 
aggregates; there are two different forms of this function, that of the initiator 
or leader (dux) and of the regulator (rex). (4) Initiative is of supreme 
importance should be as widespread as possible in society—and this is 
liberalism. 

Something should be added about Mr. de Jouvenel’s faults. He is over- 
subtle: he too often takes the longest and most complicated way round to reach 
a fairly simple conclusion. His mountains tend to be too big and his mice too 
small. His attitude towards truth, as with so many contemporary thinkers, 
seems to be ambiguous. If he thinks of a subtle or ingenious explanation, 
he seems to it without ever asking himself: is this true? One example 
of this is his habit of every now and again bringing in God as a political 
deus ex machina or even as a conjuror produces a white rabbit out of a top 
hat. He seems, as a Frenchman, to have swallowed whole the Cartesian 
pines and to hold that the human mind sees what is politically true—as 
indeed all truth—by means of a light which comes to it from God. The 
belief in what is just as well as in im is true depends upon “ human partici- 

ation in the Divine essence” and—here he accepts the theological dogma of 
ibnitz—“ the just is not just because God has willed it, but because God is 
just.” He reduces or promotes political science to a branch of metaphysics 
and complacently pase that in this respect “ theological disputes are of the 
highest importance.” He then concludes that when the Cartesian, Leib- 
nitzian, de Jouvenelian theological dogmas are “ no more believed, the whole 
edifice collapses,” 

These metaphysical conjuring tricks are illegitimate for a writer who calls 
himself a political scientist. Political science, not political theology, is pro- 
fessedly his subject. And if, as a political scientist, he finds that his argument 
is carrying him into theology or metaphysics, then any theological or meta- 
physical statement or h esis that he pro to make or adopt must be 
subjected to the same tests of truth and poy as if it were just a political 
statement or h is. But he never attempts to do this; he blandly asks us 
to accept his logical word for it—or Descartes’ or Leibnitz’s—that God is 
just and that unless we believe justice and truth are linked to “human 
participation in the Divine essence,” the whole edifice of truth and justice 


collapses. 


Leonarp Woo r. 
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Great Cities oF THE Wortp. Edited by Witxiam A. Rosson. Second 
edition. [Allen and Unwin. 814 pp. 70s.] 


Tue lengthy discussions about reorganisation of local government led to the 
three White Papers which form the basis for the Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament. The White Paper dealing with the structure of local 
government, however, discarded reorganisation as its objective and sought 
merely to overhaul and to make improvements needed to bring the existing 
form of local government up to date. It reserved its most far-reaching— 
though at the same time vaguest—proposals for local government in the 
conurbations. Indeed, warming to the work, the Government went beyond 
the White Paper and, without even waiting for the Bill, announced a Royal 
Commission to report separately on the unique conurbation of Greater London. 

It is fashionable to apologise for using the word conurbation and to 
deplore the absence of any equivalent and less ugly term. The phrase 
“ special review area” used in the Local Government Bill does not help to 

ide a substitute, and it may be hoped that the publication of a new 
edition of his Great Cities of the World at this time will do something to 
establish the happier expression “ great city” which Professor Robson already 
used in 1954 in place of “ conurbation.” The new edition also draws attention 
at a useful time to Professor Robson’s views on the great city in general and 
on London in particular, backed as they are by experts’ essays on twenty-three 
other great cities scattered throughout the world. 

These disclose a common pattern of development. The boundaries of the 
original city do not expand with the growth of suburbs around it, so that a 
metropolitan area grows up, continuous as a town, but split for local govern- 
ment purposes among a variety of authorities, often differing in character, 
powers, and resources. In time, technical and practical reasons may be seen 
to exist for a common system of local government covering the whole area 
and absorbing the existing authorities. Opposition is universal. An easy 
way of reconciling this fierce local strife is frequently found—at any rate in 

i ing countries—by creating ad hoc authorities to administer 
services which require a wider area than any existing local authority can 
command. The price for thus shirking fundamental issues is a further 
weakening of local government. 

In any event, there is little enthusiasm for the idea of a metropolitan local 
government, largely because there is little sense of community of the whole 
area. This is the result partly of mere size, partly of the separation and 
dissipation of interest caused by city and suburbs being administered by 
different local authorities, and partly the confusion and distraction caused by 
ad hoc authorities. The majority of the inhabitants of the great city cannot 
sce the wood for the trees: they work only in the central city and live only in 
the suburbs: they never see the whole as a single place for both living and 
working. 

Professor Robson sees the solution in a two-tier system of local government. 
There should be a major authority which would plan, co-ordinate, and 
administer large-scale functions for the whole area, while the lower tier of 
minor authorities would deal with purely local services. In this way the 
smaller, more easily comprehended units of community life would retain 
their identity, while fitting into the larger pattern of the great city. 
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Such schemes sound attractive, but as a practical matter they raise the 
difficult issues of the composition and of the functions of the metropolitan 
authority. To instance the first, in this country it must be democratic and not 
an agency of the Central Government. Its membership must not be too 
large: it must be able to function like a normal English local authority and 
not be required to share power with an independent or semi-independent 
executive ewe Can it satisfy these requirements if its relatively few mem- 
bers are to be directly elected by the vast body of electors in the great city? 
Equally, can it satisfy them if its members are indirectly elected by the lower- 
tier authorities? In either event, will not its members be too remote from 
the body of citizens? To meet this issue Professor Robson would not rule 
out lishing a federal type of metropolitan council, a proportion of its 
members being chosen by lower-tier authorities, though he would insist 
that not less than half should be directly elected so that the regional, as 
opposed to the sectional, point of view would be adequately represented. 

Professor Robson does not hesitate to apply these views to Greater London. 
He complains that: — 

“There is no ional organ responsible for guiding, co-ordinating, 
planning, caution or sdatinistering Greater ag The eight : 
nine million people living in the metropolitan region have no represen- 

tative organ responsible for the good government and development of 
the region as a whole. Chaos, conflict, and confusion are bound to exist 
in these circumstances.” 


He would go further than the Royal Commission can go, since it may not 
consider water supply or police, while he maintains that: — 

“A thorough-going reform of local government in London is long 
overdue. London is unquestionably a region, and needs an elected 
regional council in 4 nase of the London County Council, whose area is 
entirely obsolete. lower tier of authorities also needs drastic reform 
throu the region. If this were done, special bodies like the Metro- 

itan Water Board and the Commissioner a Metropolitan Police could 

abolished and their functions transferred to the regional council.” 


Whatever the logic and theoretical soundness of these trenchant views, 
Professor Robson should not be surprised if they stir those “ primitive 
emotions which are aroused by the urge to survive,” which he regards as 
having hitherto been the main cause for opposition to reforming government 
in every great 4 Professor Robson may be right in te that the 
ar, ts to which they give rise scarcely warrant detailed study, but it will 
pe be by overcoming them that any such radical changes as he advocates 

d be brought about. Unfortunately, the studies of the other great cities 
which his contains do not go far in this direction: they disclose that 
the lack of a metropolitan authority is a common characteristic of most of the 
great cities of the world and that nearly all those which, exceptionally, have 
achieved such a form of local government follow traditions different from 
the English one. 

The nt edition of Great Cities of the World is described as a new one 
with itional chapters. These latter add 100 pages covering Cologne, 
J » Tokyo, and Osaka. Otherwise, it is virtually a reprint of the 
original edition of 1954, though there has been some revision of the chapter on 
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Bombay and Calcutta. Thus the mistaken reference on p. 61 to one of the 
illustrations remains in the new text, as does “ Mastham”’ for “ Merstham ” 
on p. 273. It is also a pity that the frontispiece could not have been replaced 
by a photograph showing the Thames cleared of its ugly, war-time emergenc 
bridge and the South Bank embanked and graced by the Royal Festival Hall. 
The main regret is that the figures and statistics of this original material 
have, with the exception of the chapter on Bombay and Calcutta, remained 
unchanged. It would no doubt be difficult to get so many scattered contribu- 
tors to revise their essays in time for the present edition, but it is a pity that 
Professor Robson’s chapter on London could not have been brought up to date 
in this simple way. If it had been done it would, for example, have shown 
that the London County Council now has 147 and not 150 members (p. 268); 
it now has fourteen a not fifteen standing committees (p. 269); it now owns 
a total of over 180,000 dwellings and not 131,000 (p. 273); the Metropolitan 
Water Board now has eighty-cight members and not sixty-six (p. 281). These 
are, of course, minor details not affecting the main picture of London govern- 
ment, still less the message of the whole book. But it would have been an 
improvement if the reader could have felt that here, as well as in the more 
important financial statistics, the story was no longer likely to be influenced 
by what may have been the temporary post-war conditions reflected in the 
figures for 1951 to 1953 which still remain. 

Of the three new chapters, that by Dr. L. P. Green on Johannesburg is, 
as one might expect, easiest for an Englishman to follow. It shows Sa 
basically English ideas have developed oxen transplanted to a city influenced 
by another tradition and culture and faced with racial problems. The 
criticisms of the results and the suggestions for improvements challenge 
omarion with citcumstances in this country. 

ogne is ony described in a chapter largely written by Dr. Lorenz 
Fischer before his death a year ago and finished by Dr. Peter van Hauten. 
The chapter on ag and Osaka by Professor Masamichi Royama gives an 
interesting account of two great cities of the Far East, though it is not always 
easy to follow in some of its details. Here, as in Cologne, local government 
involves a marked distinction between the council and the municipal executive 
organ. Tokyo is one of the exceptional great cities which has taken the step 
of establishing a metropolitan authority administering large-scale services 
throughout the area in which over eight million people live. It seems that 
its relations with some of the lower-tier authorities could still be improved. 

Contributions by so many experts to a book of this sort must necessarily 
vary in quality, in interest, and in the amount of detail they contain. This is 
especially so where the authors are drawn from different races, live in different 
countries, and primarily think in terms of the national system of local govern- 
ment with which they are each familiar. It must be difficult to co-ordinate, 
much less to reduce to anything like a regular pattern, so much diverse 
material. Indeed, the measure of common approach and arrangement which 
Professor Robson has achieved, both in the original essays tnd is the addi- 
tional ones, shows a remarkable degree of patient and efficient editorship. 
But the most valuable part of the whole work remains Professor Robson’s 
analysis of the great city, its administration, finance, politics, and planning. 
It is perhaps permissible to draw a parallel and speak of the book as an essay 
in two-tier authorship in which Professor Robson has performed the task of 
“the major authority for the planning, co-ordination, and administration 
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of large-scale functions” in a measure which would ensure success to .a 
metropolitan authority were it able to perform its duties with equal skill. 
W. O. Hart. 


Rurat Locat GovERNMENT IN SWEDEN, ItaLy anp INDIA. By Haroip 
Zink, A. WaHLstRaNnD, F. Benvenuti and R. Braskaran. [Stevens. 
142 and xiii pp. 21s.} 


Reports on rural local government in Sweden, Italy, and India were prepared 
by the collaborators from each country. From these Professor Zink has 
written this book and has contributed much himself from his wide knowledge 
of this particular field. The study, commissioned by UNESCO, was carried 
out at the request of the International Political Science Association. 

Whilst an index enables detailed subjects to be found, the field has been 
widely covered as the chapter titles show—scope and current status, historical 
development, legal status, machinery, activities, inter-government relations, 
finance, citizen | ee ser and other motivating forces. Under each head 
Professor Zink ibes each country in turn and then ends the chapter with 
a comparative summary. Thus there is no “sewing-together” of three 
different approaches and styles, but instead a commendable unity of treatment. 

Unfortunately, unity in presentation cannot obscure the essential basic 
disparity in this study—the differences between national political systems and 
particularly the vast differences in the cultures and ecologies of the three 
countries chosen. (The choice of countries was UNESCO’s.) The sophisti- 
cated political maturity of the Swedes is in sufficient contrast with the less 
developed Southern Italian peasants, but set against the Indian villager, one is 
left, as Professor Zink often finds, with so different an approach to life and 
to politics as to have little relevance to each other. 

In his thoughtful and stimulating introduction, whilst recognising these 
difficulties, he stresses the importance of studies of rural local government. 
Of this there can be little doubt. At least four-fifths of the world population 
is rvral; their ent is both a moral obligation and a factor of funda- 
mental importance ultimate world peace. Much of their social and 
economic development must be officially inspired and often executed and 
supervised by government agencies. These must operate in the field a 
some countries still try to work them only from the capital) and to 
sensitive and self-governing, the agencies should be local. Yet if democratic 
local government or democratic government at all is to secure the support of 
developing peoples, it must be efficient as well as democratic. Here is one of 
the biggest problems of our age in public administration, and to its under- 
standing books like this make a valuable contribution. 

A refreshing aspect of this book is that whilst suggesting ways in which 
India or Ital art learn from Sweden's example, it yet reminds the reader 
constantly m | the ditiiculties posed by differing societies and different social 
attitudes. All too easily in the past has it been assumed that institutions can 
be exported with results which have sometimes been farcical but more often 
tragic. For the student there is, too, great value in the emphasis placed upon 
the complex nature of the local community of which local government forms 
but a part. The authors are to be congratulated on Conia written a 
description much nearer to reality than most of the works about British 
local government. Henry Mappicx. 
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Pakistan: A Poxiticat Strupy. By Kerr Cattarp, Associate Professor 
of Political Science, McGill University. [Allen and Unwin. 355 pp. 


Pakistan. By Atan Giepuitt, Professor of Oriental Laws, University 
of London. THe British CommMonweattH Serres: Tue Devevop- 
MENT OF Its Laws AND Constitutions. Volume 8. [Stevens. x and 
263 pp. £2 5s.] 


Tue Prime Minister of Pakistan in office when this review was written is 
the seventh in ten years and, indeed, the sixth in four years. This instability 
is due partly to the disintegration of the Muslim League since the dismissal 
of Khwaja Nazimuddin in 1953. Though the dissidents did not — 
from the party, there was within the League itself a minority opposed to the 
then Governor-General, Ghulam Mohamed. After the East Bengal election 
of 1454 this minority could, by alliance with a sufficiently large Bengali 
group, obtain a majority in the Assembly. It played its hand maladroitly : 
instead of the majority getting rid of Ghulam Mohamed, as was clearly 
intended, the Governor-General dissolved the Assembly. The subsequent 
elections being indirect, much the same people came back for West Pakistan; 
but, after the end of Chaudhri Mohamed Ali’s gallant attempt to carry the 
fom of government through to a of election the split in the Muslim 
gue was widened and eventually the Republican Party was formed under 
Dr. Khan Sahib. There are now five principal Muslim groups: the rump of 
the Muslim League led by Chundrigar, the sixth Prime Keinteser; the Repub- 
licans led by Khan Sahib, among «nod is the present Prime Minister, Feroz 
Khan Noon; the rump of the United Front still led, apparently, by Fazlul 
Huq, Governor of East Pakistan; the Awami League an by H. S. Suhra- 
wardy, the fifth Prime Minister; and a miscellaneous but mostly left-wing 
group which has gathered round the brilliant and wayward Iftakharruddin. 
oups are like the “connexions” of eighteenth-century England. 
Lists of members never agree and nobody knows from week to week who 
belongs to what. A Government attracts support because it is the Govern- 
ment, but an —— party attracts support if it looks like forming a 
Government. The only meg certain is that a Government must be either 
a coalition or a minority and therefore unstable. 
a election might solve the problem. Since 1955, however, the 
ifficulty has been to decide on the basis of election. Chaudhri Mohamed 
Ali succeeded in getting a balance between East and West Pakistan and, 
within West Pakistan, a balance between the Punjab and the rest. Though 
there are criticisms from Bengal, the compromise is now generally accepted. 
The problem now is whether the electoral constituencies shall be joint, i-c., 
non-communal, or separate, i.c., Muslim and Non-Muslim. Professor Callard 
explains why this relic of pre-partition India continues to plague Pakistan. 
The Muslim League, being the conservative group, regards the distinction 
between Muslim and Non-Muslim as fundamental, an essential part of the 
tradition of Islam. Perhaps, too, it hopes to win a few seats in East Pakistan 
on a communal roll, since the problem is almost irrelevant in West Pakistan. 
The Hindus, or at least the Hindu politicians, do not want separate electorates, 
the Republicans and the Awami League want joint electorates, and Feroz 
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Khan Noon may possibly stay in office long enough to solve the problem. 
Unfortunately there cannot be a general election before November 1958. 

The instability of Governments after the disintegration of the Muslim 
League was foreseen by Chaudhri Mohamed Ali, and some thought was given 
to the question whether the British system, which assumes the two-party 
7 would be appropriate. Though nobody wanted the American presi- 

ential system, it was decided to produce an experimental draft combining, so 
far as was | arg i responsible government and the American four-year 
term. The draft did not look attractive and was promptly scrapped, but mean- 
while General Iskander Mirza had referred in a public speech to the need for 
“controlled democracy.” Possibly there was no connection with the quasi- 
American draft, which did not provide for anything like “controlled 
democracy,” and in any event the remark was personal and casual. As a 
consequence, however, the existence of the draft became known, and both 
Professor Callard and Professor Gledhill refer to it as if it were an important 
and significant episode, whereas much more significant events of that difficult 
period are omitted, for the obvious reason that they never “ leaked.” 

This incident illustrates the difficulty of writing contemporary history, and 
perhaps the difficulty of writing any history. Nevertheless, by careful study 
of newspapers and tes Professor Callard has been able to compile a very 
useful survey of the political problems of Pakistan, His method is that of 
the political scientist and not that of the historian, and the general reader may 
have some difficulty with the chronology. Also, there is insufficient emphasis 
on the play of personality. The central figure after the assassination of 

iaguat Ali Khan was Ghulam Mohamed, and Professor Callard tells us 
much about his actions and not much about the man, though it would seem 
to the reviewer that his character is the essence of the story. There is a hint 
of the very different characteristics of Mohamed Ali and Chaudhri Mohamed 
Ali, but nowhere is there an adequate appreciation of the latter’s significance, 
either as Minister of Finance or as Prime Minister. 

These observations ought not to be regarded as criticisms. In Pakistan, 
unlike India and Pakistan, politics is a secret game, as it was in eighteenth- 
ontnp England; and the changes recorded in the newspapers 7 explain 
why they occurred. Professor ard has to ascribe some of his information 
to rumour, though he ly makes discreet use of that source of misinfor- 
mation. Professor Gledhill had a simpler task because he was concerned only 
with laws and institutions. He has been unduly impressed with the description 
of the Constitution as “ Islamic.” That description was necessary for political 
reasons, and it was added at a late stage of the proceedings. The Constitution 
is in fact founded on the Government of India Act, though it has made much 
use of the “ secular” Constitution of India also. This does not mean that it 
is opposed to Islamic principles. The Pakistan Constitution is Islamic in the 
same way that the British Constitution is Christian: it was prepared for 
Muslims in an Islamic environment and approved by an Assembly composed 
mainly of Muslims. Professor Callard’s treatment of this theme is excellent. 

Professor Gledhill devotes a hundred pages to civil and criminal law. He 
has been able to handle the material so efficiently because he knew the pre- 
partition law. Those of us who have not that experience do our best not to 
delve into the “ vast disorderly heaps” in which the law is now to be found. 
A consolidation is in progress, but it will be a long job. 

W. Ivor JENNINGs. 
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Frencu Exectorat Systems anp Erections 1789-1957. By Perer Camp- 
BELL. [Faber. 144 pp. 2ls.] 


Tue short life of most French cabinets, and the delays and difficulties 
encountered in their replacement, have become notorious in recent years. 
Unfortunately these happenings have led to serious misconceptions over here. 
One is that the French political system as a whole is unstable, and that 
Frenchmen do not know how to conduct their own parliamentary affairs. 
Another is that this instability is due to the electoral system. A third is that 
that system is one of proportional representation. None of these beliefs is 
well-founded; but myths die hard, even after repeated exposure. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s book should help to restrain the propagation of these legends, though 
it is too much to hope that it will kill them. 

It cannot have been easy to reduce the complexities and apparent inconse- 
quences of his subject to a form in which they would fall into a reasonably 
intelligible pattern, and the author is to be complimented on the way in 
which he has tackled the problem. He gives an account and an explanation 
of the permutations and consequences Fae French electoral system, from 
the start of the Revolution in 1789 to the present day, that are probably as 
9 as could be managed in a short work of this kind. First, in section I, 

makes a brief general survey of the place of electoral systems in French 
politics. This sets the scene and provides a key to the more detailed surveys 
to which the —s og go are oe ee of these deals with a 
chronological division of the subject distinguishable by salient historical or 
electoral characteristics. First there is the’ peciad of dines election and 
limited suffrage, from 1789 to 1848. Next comes the period in which direct 
manhood = was installed and served its apprenticeship, lasting from 
1848 to 1870. The third period is that of the Third Republic, 1870 to 1940, 
marked by the — Hyeewrcsins of the second ballot. Lastly, there is the 
— of “the Fourth Republic and Proportional Representation,” from the 

tion to 1957; though here it is essential to bear in mind that the onl 
elections at which P.R. was actually used were those of 1945 and 1946 
Finally, there ave See es a concise summary of the electoral systems 
employed in France since 1848, brief accounts of the methods of electing over- 
peri, and members of the upper chamber, and a useful bibliography, 
off by a competent index. 

Mr. Campbell brings out well the fact, too little recognised in this country, 
that the peculiar instability of the French cabinet dad gusty set-up is nay 
any real sense the product of its electoral system. That system has varied 
many times since 1870; but whatever the method of election, the short-lived 
cabinet and the multiplicity of parties persist. In the seventy years of the 

ird Republic there were 108 cabinets, with an average duration of barely 
t months. During this period constituencies alternated between single- 
member and multi-member, and the number of ballots between one and two; 
but always the short-lived cabinet resulted. Whatever this cabinet instability 
was due to, it was certainly not P.R., for that was never used. Sir Douglas 
Savory in his Foreword to the book attributes it to the lack of any effective 

of dissolving the chamber before it had run its full term; but Mr. 
Campbell himself—on p. 29 et passim—effectually disposes of that contention. 
The true sources of the trouble must be sought in French history from the 
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outbreak of the Revolution, and in the persistence ever since of sharp cleava 
in French political sympathies: between monarchist and republican, clerical 


and anti-clericalist, turalist and industrialist, and with (after 1920) the 
communists as a disruptive force. 

A change of ent in France is of course, more often than not, just 
a turn of the i pe. The pattern that emerges after the crisis is 


certainly different, but its components are much as before. There is no 
question of one government going out lock, stock, and barrel, and being 
replaced by a completely fresh set of ministers, as normally happens over here. 
Moreover, in spite of all these ministerial crises, the day-to-day work of 
government goes es wr on. 

Mr. Campbell’s book should be welcomed alike by the political scientist, 
the student of ign affairs, and the specialist in electoral matters. It is not 
only a valuable tion to our works of reference: it is also a timely contri- 
bution towards a better understanding of the very different way that public 
affairs are conducted on the other side of the Channel. 

J. F. S. Ross. 


Tue Boarps oF THE Narionatisep Inpustrizs. By Lorp Simon oF 
Wrruensnawe. [Longmans. 54 pp. 3s.] 


Tue success of the nationalised industries depends largely, in Lord Simon's 
view, on the i of their Boards; and this in turn depends on estab- 
lishing for these the same conditions which have proved successful in 

ivate industry. Lord Simon states these with vigour and clarity; points out 

y reference to the National Coal Board how far have been absent in the 
past; and urges all concerned to create and maintain them in future. He is 
well qualified t to make this case. He has been governing director of two 
successful profit ing companies; he has been chairman of the BBC; 
and, as a member of the Labour Party, he is not suspect of seeking to dis- 
credit nationalisation. On the contrary, he claims to be writing a prescription 
for its success. 

His main conditions are four. First, there must be suitable men in the 
industry from whom to choose and renew the permanent members of the 
Board. A first-rate scheme for selection, training, and staff-development is 
therefore essential. Secondly, the Minister should seek the advice of the exist- 
ing Board members before making a new appointment to the Board and 

ore appointing a new chairman and should not make any such appointment 
without being satisfied that it will be table to ine eenting nerd. ~ 
applies especially to the intment of full-time members, who should all or 
= all ee Hg bred in the ind . Thirdly, these posts should have 
at least as much security of tenure as they have in industry; the Minister's 
power to remove or even not to reappoint should be exercised only in rare 
emergencies and then with compensation. Fourthly, these posts should 
carry salaries and conditions of service such as to make them highly desirable 
to have and to hold. These four conditions will in time give the nationalised 
industries Boards composed of competent men, suitably experienced, indi- 
vidually secure, and collectively coherent; Boards sufficiently stable in 
composition to maintain continuity of policy and to reap the fruits of 


experience. 
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Having got such a Board, it remains to let it alone. Lord Simon recognises 
that the Minister must have powers over the Board which have no parallel 
in private industry but he suggests how these can be exercised so as not to 
un ine the independence and efficiency of the Board. On the vexed 
question of accountability, he favours a seven-year or better a ten-year inquiry, 
rather than the continuous attention of a select committee; ond Ws reminds 
Parliament that in seeking information, their only proper function, they 
already receive far more than is vouchsafed to the shareholders of any private 


Lord Simon’s argument rests on the assumption that the task of providing 
coal and transport is identical in character with the task of providing 
chemicals and steel—an administrative task in the largest sense, best left to 
those who have spent their lives in learning how to do it. This assumption 
is assailable on two grounds, one valid but transient, the other irrelevant. It 
may well be wet that the assumption was not true of coal, when the 
National Coal Board took over. For one of the tasks given to that Board by 
statute was to reorganise the industry, a crying need which the former owners, 
with few exceptions, had failed to meet for decades and for which a lifetime in 
the old régime was widely regarded as a poor qualification. But the force of 
this argument is passing. Between the industry’s men and the industry's 

no such disparity exists today as cimed in 1947. 

It may also be contended that the direction of a nationalised industry will 
always be different from the direction of a private undertaking, however 
large, because it has different statutory objects and hence different criteria of 
success. This is true and Lord Simon perhaps underrates its importance. 
For example, this fact, rather than the National Coal Board’s qualified 

y, creates the difficulty of measuring efficiency to which he refers. 
But the fact is really irrelevant to his main argument. By giving control of 
nationalised industries to public corporations, rather than directly to the 
Government, Parliament assigned to the Boards of these great undertakings 
a special and delicate function; they have to maintain ere time the right 
relation between the community and the Government on the one hand and 
on the other the essential service which they provide. To the planners of 
nationalisation this may have seemed their most important and difficult 
function. Lord Simon’s booklet is a robust reminder that their primary job 
is to make a great undertaking work smoothly and well. For this supremely 
difficult task, they must the knowledge, the competence, the ar oem 
the i and the mutual trust on which he insists; and it is hard to 
see how these can grow, except under the conditions which he describes. 

Lord Simon paints with a broad brush. Despite his title, he confines 
himself wholly to coal. But those who itch to point out the many and real 
differences which distinguish the nationalised industries one from another 
may find on reflection that he is entitled to ignore these on the ground that 
what he writes, if true for any, is true for all. 


Gerorrrey VICKERS. 
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British Pressure Groups. By J. D. Stewart. [Clarendon Press. 273 
pp- 30s. ] 


Exactty fifty years after the publication of the first American book on pressure 
groups (A. F. Bentley’s The Process of Government), the first book on the 
subject has appeared in this country. One would be bound to welcome Mr. 
Stewart’s efforts even if his book were less valuable than it is. British Pressure 
Groups has some exasperating shortcomings, but it will henceforth be required 
reading for every student of the British political process. 

The author has limited himself, more rigorously than was perhaps neces- 
sary, to an examination of the role of pressure groups in relation to the House 
of Commons. He therefore largely omits what he readily concedes to be b 
far the most important aspect of pressure group activity: their relations with 
ministers and government departments. Admittedly it is not easy to docu- 
ment an account of the elaborate system of consultation which now operates 
at this level in the governmental process. It is none the less a pity that Mr. 
Stewart attempted no more than the brief sketch offered in Chapter II and 
the early part of Chapter III as a prelude to his study of the role of pressure 
groups in the parliamentary arena. 

The —_ must byron d remind himself that “ease of access to the 
decision-makers” is of overriding im nee, ially for the t sectional 
groups such as those which i og a pn el dames the pro- 

ions, and the farmers. The officials of these groups are, as Mr. Stewart 
comments, almost excessively reluctant to indulge in overt forms of pressure 
activity for fear they may jeopardise their “ right” to be consulted by govern- 
ments on all matters affecting the interests of their members. I » most of 
the pressure groups which focus their efforts mainly on the House of 
Commons do so because they have failed to win “ access.” For some groups 
such parliamentary activity is a supplement to consultation; but for man 
others it is a comparatively unrewarding substitute for the relationship with 
Ministers and officials which permits “ pressure in a subdued key.” 

If the deliberately narrow focus of Mr. Stewart’s work is kept in mind, 
then his efforts to enumerate ong oa ens the various by which 
pressure groups operate in the parliamen arena can be very warml 
commended. ay material vy fe presented at sane 
style is so awkward as to be embarrassing. (In fairness, however, one must 
keep in mind that he is chronicling the activities of organisations which, almost 
without exception, have jaw-breaking names. How could one write brightly 
about the Nacional Joint Council of the Amalgamated Association of Cheese- 
parers and the Federation of Master Woolgatherers?) But if the reader 

he will find Mr. Stewart a reliable if rather heavy-footed guide 
through a hitherto largely unexplored jungle. Sir Ivor Jennings made 
important forays into this territory twenty years ago, for the first edition of 
Parliament. And there have recently been several extremely useful analyses 
of the activities of particular pressure groups. One of Dr. Asher 
Tropp’s The Teachers, Mr. Stewart strangely fails to mention; but, otherwise, 
British Pressure Groups can fairly claim to offer a pioneer survey of an 
important part of the terra incognita of British politics. 

Mr. Stewart’s discussion of the criteria which appear to determine group 
strategies is both stimulating and tantalisingly brief. He quotes some 
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Germany and the Revolution in Russia 1915-1918 





DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


Edited by Z. A. B. Zeman 


These documents, here published in translation with an introduction, contain much 
new information about the nature of German-Bolshevik co-operation in 1915-18. 
They include the following topics: the ‘ sealed train’ story (the journey 

of the revolutionaries from Switzerland to Russia via Germany); the semi-official 
relations of the German Social Democrats with the Bolsheviks; 


the mission of Count Mirbach to Moscow. 25s. net 


Mikhailovsky and. 
Russian Populism 
James H. Billington 


‘There are an extravagantly large 
number of works of scholarship in 
English about the intellectual an 
political movements and prominent 
individuals of the latter half of 

the nineteenth century in Russia, but 
it is rare to find one which combines 
scholarship and lucidity in such a 
readable fashion as Dr. Billington’s.’ 
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Edited by Arnold J. and 
Veronica M. Toynbee 
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HOUSE) 90s. net 


Japan’s Economic 
Recovery 
G. C. Allen 
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the pre-war in its structure 
and organization. (CHATHAM HOUSE) 
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Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
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series of Whidden Lectures at 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
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lecture, which reviews the historical 
process that has moulded Indian 
civilization and given it a universal 
character. 6s. net 
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excellent illustrations of the way in which certain groups have tried to convince 
their members of the wisdom of limiting their objectives. Thus the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers noted mournfully in their trade 
journal that there was no hope of eliminating the “ confiscatory provisions ” 
of The Town and Country Planning Bill in 1948, since its main principles had 
largely been accepted by both the previous government and its Labour 
successor. Instead, therefore, of “ arranging to contest the bill in Parliament, 
the efforts of the Federation (it was decided) should be concentrated upon 
attempting to secure by direct negotiations with the Minister of Town and 
Country Dinning, some modifications of those provisions in the bill which 
were regarded as being particularly harmful to the future of private small 
enterprise house-building.” This illustrates one aspect of what Prof. S. E. 
Finer has called the “domestication” of British pressure groups. Most of 
them wisely prefer to “live to fight another day” rather than to smash 
themselves on the rocks of the explicit and apparently irrevocable decisions of 
the executive. 

Mr. Stewart therefore concludes (p. 36) that in recent decades there has 
been a decline in the importance of group pressure on Parliament. Yet there 
are a number of factors which combine to ensure that such pressures continue 
to occupy an important place in the political process. Of these, the most 
important is the fact that the members of pressure groups insist on what they 
conceive to be value for their money. When the group leaders do not appear 
to achieve very much by “discreet” methods a “ indiscreet” pressures 
must be applied. Mr. Stewart's book is mainly concerned to catalogue this 
latter ca of pressure group strategies. He assesses, with a wealth of 
illustration, the importance (on the whole, very limited) of “the public 
campaign”; and he explains the use made by some groups of what he 
calls “ parliamentary routines” (briefing M.P.s as individuals or through party 
groups, the inspiring of amendments, of parliamentary questions, and of 

rivate members’ bills). The chapter on group representation in Parliament 
is of very considerable interest. 

There is also a very useful discussion of “lobbying,” in which the author 
incorporates a review of the “ Mr. Cube” campaign in 1950. In addition, he 
refers very briefly to the case of R. v. Tronoh Mines, Ltd. and Others, which 
arose out of an advertisement this company inserted in The Times in the 
course of the 1951 election, condemning the Labour Party’s financial policies 
and advocating, in effect, the defeat cf the socialist government. The court 
ruled that this advertisement did not constitute a violation of the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1949. The Labour Party subsequently declared its 
intention to amend the law to — such activities. Mr. Stewart denounces 
the rh fy proposal as “ very dangerous,” since, he argues, it would have the 
effect of denying the means of political expression at election time to all 
organisations except political parties. But one suspects that he may have 
second thoughts on this before Labour secures office again and finds itself in 
a position to amend the Representation of the People Act. The decision in 
R. v. Tronoh Mines may well have opened the way for the full scale participa- 
tion of pressure groups in the next British election. The court ruled that the 
Act “does not prohibit expenditure (during an election campaign), the real 
purpose or effect of which is general political propaganda, even though that 
- + » propaganda does incidentally assist a particular candidate among others.” 
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One can only assume that the import of this decision has not been lost on 
the business community and they will find means of _— huge sums into 
the forthcoming campaign. Whatever the merits of the case they propound, 
such activities would reverse the whole trend of the electoral legislation over 
the past seventy-five years, which has been designed to ensure that those who 
have the longest purse should not have an unfair advantage in influencing 
the outcome of an election. 

One must note finally that Mr. Stewart’s conclusions in his last chapter 
are, for the most part, both unexceptional and banal. He seems surprisingly 
indifferent to social and political theory and makes no serious attempt to 
-explain the role of pressure groups in the political process. He must be 
forgiven, nevertheless, because of the diligence with which he has set about 
accumulating so much of the evidence upon which such a theory must be 


R. T. McKenzie. 


THE = a Srrike. By Jurian Symons. [Cresset Press. 259 pp. 
2\s. 


Tue General Strike was the most momentous event in the history of the 
British labour movement. For nine remarkable days the oldest and most 
experienced labour movement in the world sought to coerce the most subtle 
and successful governing class in the world. The spectacle was one for 
connoisseurs of social conflict rather than one to satisfy enthusiastic partisans. 
The militants on both sides were disgusted at the gentility of it all, while the 
rest of the world watched la révolution anglaise with amazement and 
wondered whether such an incredible exhibition was another demonstration 
of British hypocrisy or the most profound and sagacious exercise of the arts 
of self-government. 

Naturally, a great deal has been written about the General Strike, 
especially from the partisan point of view. Material, both documentary and 
in the memories of those who lived through those memorable days, is to be 
found in plenty. No autobiography of poet, philosopher, or politician alive 
in 1926 is quite complete without a chapter on the General Strike, but there 
is no definitive history of the whole affair. It was a remark to this effect by 
Duff Cooper, in his autobiography, that stimulated Mr. Symons to write this 
account of the General Strike. As might be expected from a writer as 
accomplished as Mr. Symons this work is highly readable, but it falls a 
considerable way short of filling the gap that stil exists. 

Here is the expert journalist’s descriptive account of the surface pattern 
of events, without the analytical penctration that is necessary to uce a 
book that would make, as is claimed, “a notable contribution te the history 
of — relations.” 

author’s inadequacy as a historian is a in his opening chapters, 
which purport to explain the factors which led up to the dutsien to eurike. 
It is clear that he has accepted what might be described as the “ left-wing ” 
account of the course of events which preceded the strike. For example, the 
failure of the Triple Alliance, in 1921, a key factor in the development of 
the situation, is explained by Mr. Symons almost solely in terms of a 
deliberate indiscretion by Frank Hodges, the “ right-wing” miners’ secretary. 
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YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 1956 


For public officials, scholars, diplomats, writers, 
teachers, students and others concerned with inter- 
national affairs, the Yearbook provides the most 
comprehensive account of the activities of the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies during 1956 and 
early 1957. 


The Middle East crisis, the problem of Hungary, and 
the preparation of a Statute for the International 
Atomic Energy Agency are among the many subjects 
covered in this tenth issue. 


The Yearbook presents a documented review of all 
United Nations work during the year on political, 
economic, social, legal, administrative and budgetary 
questions, non-self-governing territories, and the inter- 
national trusteeship system. A survey of the work of 
each of the specialised agencies is included. Fully 
indexed, clothbound, 586 pp. 


£4 10s. (£4 12s. incl. postage) 


From: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1 (or through any bookseller) 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


The notion that the miners failed to achieve their objectives from 1919 to 1926 
simply because of the treachery of right-wing trade union leaders has been 
assiduously fostered by left-wing writers, because it was only by the suggestion 
of betrayal that the failure of left-wing theories could be explained. It is 
apparent at the end of the book that Mr. Symons does not hold that view 
himself, but his explanations in the text frequently give the impression that 
he accepts this false analysis. 

The detailed account given by the author of the part played by volunteers 
from universities and city offices is a significant contribution to the history 
of the General Strike, since it has never been fully explored before. The 
strike, like a surgeon’s knife, exposed the class structure of Britain within 
the body politic. The two nations were dramatically revealed. On the one 
side were the products of Public and Grammar schools, delighted to have the 
— of playing at train drivers and bus conductors; on the other were 

¢ products of the elementary schools, uncertain of the rights and wrongs of 
the points at issue, but loyally determined to support their own institutions. 
rom this distance in time the General Strike appears as an extra- 
ordinary chapter of stupidity and bungling on the part of all concerned. The 
mine-owners were callous in the extreme; the miners were unfortunately 
saddled with dogmatic, inept leaders who lacked the ability to find a feasible 
way out of the difficulties which beset the industry; while the Government 
and the T.U.C. were divided and weak. In the event the whole thing was a 
very amateurish affair; but it was perhaps because of this that the General 
Strike left behind, except in the mining areas, remarkably little bitterness. 

The 1927 Trades Union and Trade Disputes Act was looked upon by the 
labour movement as a vicious act of revenge. It was, in fact, a very mild 
piece of legislation, that had little or no serious effect on the development of 
the trade union movement. The more significant aspects of the strike were 
that it demonstrated the tolerable limits of the right to strike in a democratic 
country. It —? killed the utopian notion that capitalism was in its last 
stage of decay and had only to be shaken to fall like the rotten limb of a tree. 
It also frightened the larger employers into realising that the best way of 
eliminating the menace that lurked in the doctrines of class conflict was to 
bring the unions into a partnership of producers. The lems posed b 
the Strike are still being worked out, but the results so far are mu 
happier than might reasonably have been expected from an occurrence with 
such far-reaching political and social implications. 


B. C. Roserts. 
























Principality and Polity 


Aquinas and the Rise of State Theory in the West 
THOMAS GILBY 


In the course of the 13th century St. Thomas Aquinas 
contributed a good deal, almost incidentally, to the build- 
ing up of political philosophy. This new contribution to 
historical and political studies seizes the moment when the 
political theory of the West was being formed. From this 
period date the great Gothic cathedrals, the old universities, 
the ish Common Law and parliamentary institutions; 
then also under Edward I the Realm of England was 
consolidated. Without over-simplifying the historical com- 
plexities of the time this book isolates the significant 
movements at work as they converged in St. Thomas. 
Yet it looks back to his times without losing sight of the 
purpose of suggesting principles that bear on our present 
and future social and political health. 30s. net 


LONGMANS 


















“If the opinion of a constant looker-up is of any value this bulky 
but manageable volume should soon become the most dog-eared 
in every Parliamentary library in the Commonwealth.’ 

—n. B. Boyne, Daily Telegraph 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF PARLIAMENT 


by NORMAN WILDING & PHILIP LAUNDY 















An entirely new reference work by two parliamentary librarians 
covering all aspects of British and Commonwealth Parliaments : 
procedures and customs; powers and privileges; parliamentary 
history; biographical information; tabulated dates of parliaments 
and Ministers of the Crown since each office was created etc., etc. 


692 pp. Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A BreviaTe oF ParuiaMentary Papers, 1900-1916. The Foundation of 
the Welfare State. By P. and G. Forp. ([Blackwell. 470 and 
xlix pp. £4 12s. 6d.] 


Proressorn and Mrs. Ford have produced a fifth volume in their extremely 
valuable series of guides to Parliamentary Papers. The present work fills a 
gP between their Select List of British Parliamentary cers 1833-1899 and 
¢ Breviate of Parliamentary Papers 1917-1939 which they have already 
issued. It covers a puns of intense activity in almost every branch of public 
affairs and social life. No fewer than 1,048 reports, produced by more than 
600 committees or royal commissions, are included in the present volume. 
They are classified (with sub-titles) under the main headings of machinery of 
as 8 national finance; banking, financial institutions; agriculture and 
ood supply; trade and industry; coal, fuel and power, water; transport; Post 
Office, telecommunications; patents, copyright, trade marks; labour; social 
security; health; housing; education; social problems, legal administration, 
police, law; and Irish papers. Each entry gives the title, length, date, and 
ject of the report, the pee responsible for its production, and a careful 
accurate summary of its contents. The work displays not only a high 
standard of scholarship, but an admirable sense of discrimination concerning 
the length of the précis of each report, which varies according to its 


= 
in an illuminating introduction the authors draw a vivid picture of the 
immense changes of opinion reflected in many of these state documents com- 
with those of the closing years of the nineteenth cen and the many 
t influences which were at work. “ What the Papers show,” they con- 
clude, “ is ps of men and women of varied experience concentrating on 
practical tasks and working out the new institutions and practical expedients 
which carried us into what is known broadly, if not very accurately, as the 
Welfare State.” Once again Professor and Mrs. Ford have earned the 
gratitude of all those who are interested in the history, politics, government, 
economic, and social development of the British people. 


Guiwe To Resources ror CoMMONWEALTH Srupies 1n Lonpon, OxrorD, 
a0) Campripce. By A. R. Hewirr. [Athlone Press. 219 pp. 
s. 


Tus book is published for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies by the 
University of London and Mr. Hewitt is secretary and librarian of the 
Institute. It is a remarkably full reference book listing and describing 
material for the study of the Commonwealth. Part I gives a general survey 
of — sablic 2 4 mainly bibliographical, dealing in nine sections with, 
inter alia, archives, private papers, parliamenta and periodi- 
cals and newspapers. Part II pro = sp 6 spice 44 Pr an, and 
institutions in London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Part III deals with univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom giving facilities for Commonwealth studies and 
a list of “ research and advisory institutions.” 
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THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Democratic Institutions 


in the 


World Today 


WERNER BURMEISTER, Editor 


The world appears to be in a iod of prolonged milit: 
i peri pr g ary 


mate. If this is so then the t contest between demo- 
cratic and communism is brought back to the field of 
politics. battle is to be fought in terms of political ideas 
and constructive achievements. stakes are men’s minds. 


The lectures published here were delivered at a course organised 
by the Department of Extra-Mural Studies in the University of 
London in conjunction with the National Peace Council to en- 
courage the partnership of the free nations for the furtherance 
of the common purpose of democracy. The book surveys 
democratic institutions in Western Europe, the United States of 
America, the Islamic Middle East, Africa, Asia, India and China. 


Published under the auspices of 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Ready now 19s. post paid 











Termination of Membership 


of 


International Organisations 


NAGENDRA SINGH 


The constituent instrument of most international organisations 
peeves for the withdrawal, suspension or expulsion of a mem- 
. But what if the instrument has made no such provision? 


The author examines the law and practice concerning the 
termination of membership of such organisations, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, whether the instrument speaks or is 
silent. In addition the constituent instrument itself may be 
terminated, and in a number of ways. 


Because the terminative provisions of a constituent instrument 
lie at the very root of the stability, permanence and effective 
Saemenng of every international organisation, a clear under- 
standing such provisions is not merely desirable but essential. 
This book gives such an understanding. 


Ready now 32s. 3d. post paid 


STEVENS 2&3 Chancer Lane. London . W.C2 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Not sy Breap Atone. By Viapimin Dupintsev. Translated from the 
Russian by Dr. Epirx Bons. [Hutchinson. 447 pp. 18s.] 


Tus novel, which has had a good deal of publicity, is well worth reading for 
the light which it throws upon certain aspects of life in contemporary Russia. 
For that reason, no doubt, after being initially received with considerable 
praise, it was subjected to severe criticism for “blackening and pulling to 
ieces all that the Soviet people has created.” The picture which it gives of 
hind the scenes in official life is frank and extremely interesting. As a 
novel it shows a tendency to return to the traditional classical Russian novel 
of the nineteenth century. It is not anywhere near a masterpiece, but is a 
serious novel of the second class. Its faults are that it is too long and 
repetitive, rather heavy like bread which has not properly “ risen.” 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Volume 1. By Georc ScHwarzensercer. Third 
edition. [Stevens. 808 pp. £3 3s.] 


Tuts well-known work was first published in 1945 and the second edition was 
published four years later. This first volume deals with International Law as 
applied by International Courts and Tribunals. The original first volume will 
in the new edition occupy two volumes. Volume 2, International Law in 
Perspective, will, it is hoped, be published in the course of this year. 


PariaMENT. By Sir Ivor Jennincs. [Cambridge University Press. 


573 and xi pp. 60s. net. | 


Tus is a second edition of Sir Ivor Jennings’s well-known book on Parliament, 
first published in 1939. The author has substantially revised the work, 
particularly the parts dealing with the Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
Opposition, and the Whips, adjournment motions, government business and 
the closure, the management of a majority, the purposes of opposition, parlia- 
mentary committees, financial control, the House of Lords, and parliamentary 
democracy. A new chapter on nationalised industries has been added; but 
this is too brief to deal with so large a subject adequately. 
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The Development of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


by the International Court 


Sm Herscu LAvuTeRPACHT, 0.C. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the book 
which was published in 1934 under the title 

The Development of International Justice. 

It then consisted of just over one hundred pages. 

The increase in size is due mainly to the fact 

that the period which it covers has grown from ten to 
over twenty-five years, which include the first nine 

years of the activity of the International Court of Justice. 


The object of the book is to present at assessment of 
the work of the Court in terms of the 

persistent problems of the judicial function in general 
and of international tribunals in particular. 

The titles of the original five chapters have been 
retained as accurately expressing that purpose. 

They are as follows: The Law behind the Cases; 
Judicial Caution ; Judicial Legislation ; The Effectiveness 
of the Law; The Court and State Sovereignty. 


£3 5s. post paid 


oA 
STEVENS : . 
3 Chancery Lane London W.C.2 








Common Sense about the 


Common Market 
E. STRAUSS 
A critical study of the projected European common 
nila. The caine is particularly on the political 
implications of the scheme. 15s. 


The Scottish Office 


SIR DAVID MILNE 
An authoritative description of present-day Scottish 
overnment by the Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Scotland. New Whitehall Series. 21s. 


Russian Political Institutions 
DEREK J. R. SCOTT 
This book is intended primarily to meet the.need of 
university students for a brief account of the political 
institutions of the Soviet Union in terms similar to those 
used in their study of other countries. It is probably th 
first book to appear which takes account of all the recent 


changes in Russia. Cloth, 2Is._ Boards, 16s. 


James Barry Munnik Hertzog 


OSWALD PIROW 
This absorbing picture of General Hertzog includes 
accounts of his contacts with Smuts, Havagena and Malan 
and throws new light on an important period of South 
African history. 22s. 6d. 


Ta T’ung Shu: the One World 
Philosophy of K’ang Yu-Wei 


Translated by LAURENCE G. THOMPSON 


The first translation into any language of the major work 
of one of modern China’s most famous scholars and states- 
men. The translator’s introduction includes notes on the 
life and work of K’ang Yu-wei. 35s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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